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Poems. By Thomas Hood. 2 vols. Londun, E, Moxon. 


In our last Gazette we briefly alluded to this publication, in a paragraph 
so clumsily expressed that we feel in reading what we felt in writing it;and 
we now resume the saddeuing task of recalling some of our old-time asso- 
ciations with Thomas Hood. That these volumes were suggested by us to 
him on his death-bed, as likely to be congenial to the public feeling when 
the approaching event, which we contemplated with such perfect philoso- 

hy, took place —consequently be more beneficial to the family he so truly 
fred, and, above all. just to the genius and memory, with which the. care- 
Jess and unobservant had assimilated almost exclusively the idea of jest and 
pun,—must perforce enlist us on the side of those who admire his more pa- 
thetic powers, and welcome their appearance. aid ; 

Oa looking at the selection before us, we teel these opinions and senti- 
ments so entirely confirmed, that their repetition is simply the most accu- 
rate and genuine expression we could find words to convey of our unalter- 
able thoughts. The ‘ Dream of Eugene Aram’ and the ‘ Elm Tree’ occu- 
py, as they deserve, the foremost pages in the first volame, the more ro- 
mantic ‘ Haunted House’ follows ; and the memorable ‘ Song of the Shirt’ 
[a fountain-gush of the purest benevolence, which excited a sympathy for 
an op ebent wretched class of human creatures, which has not yet 
ped away, though, we lament to say, has faded in intensity] is close at 

and. The ‘Ode to Rae Wilsen’ [commingling humour] is a fine exposi- 
tion of what we have stated to be the author’s religious views—strongly 
believing in the real and gvod, utterly contemning the canting and hypo- 
critical. The ‘Ode on a distant prospect of Clapham Academy’ might 

stand by the side of Gray’s ‘ Eton College,’ though so different in charae- 
ter; and the ‘ Legend of Miss Kilmansegg and her precious leg’ is as fall 
of sound moral inculcation as the ‘ Ode to Rae Wilson’ is of true piety. 

In the second volume, several poems hitherto in manuseript ate pu lish- 
ed ; and the following is too appropriate to our theme to be omitted here: 


‘THE DEATH-BED., 


We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 
8 we had lent her half our powers 
o eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Oar fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.’ 


The sWeet simplicity and original beauty of the thoughts is the next lit- 
tle piece are very correct indications of the tone of his muse, whether in- 
spired by near and familiar, or distant and more imaginative objects : 


‘TO MY DAUGHTER ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


Dear Fanny ! nine long years ago, 
While yet the morning sun was low, 
And rosy with che eastern glow 
The landscape smiled ; 
Whilst lowed the newly-wakened herds— 
Sweet as the early song of birds 
I heard those first delightful words, 
‘Thou hast a child !’ 


Along with that uprising dew 
Tears glistened in my eyes, though few, 
To hail a dawning quite as new 
To meas Time: 
It was not sorrow—not annoy— 
But like a nappy maid, though coy, 
With grief-like welcome, even Joy 
Forestalls its prime. 


So may’st thou live, dear, many years, 
In all the bliss that lite endears,— 
Not without smiles, nor yet from tears 
Too strictly kept: 
When first thy infant littleness 
I folded in my fond caress, 
The greatest proof of happiness 
Was this—I wept!’ 


_ We overleap two other charming little domestic effusions, for an affecting 
mp of the writer himself, such as he haunts our memory the last time 
dying hand was grasped in ours: 

‘Farewell, Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows eloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 
Upwards steals a vapour chill; 
Strong the varthly odour grows— 
I smell the mould above the rose ! 


Welcome. Life! the spirit thrives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives ! 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows from the morn: 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sanny light from sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapour cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould !’ 


Nant cumting lines, ‘To a false Friend,’ are painfulto read. That such a 
ee he er had false friends. is lamentable : but he had, and deeply did he 
the — emcees Let them sleep in his tomb: it is not for us to withdraw 
enene eee on bein we encroach upon truth so far as to asgert that in all these 
teens : rsa i was faultless. Anger poisuns the most benevolent of use 

» and the poetical temperament is pot the best fitted for the calm and 


Unresented r inj inis! : 
nresented reception of injury! Let us finish these unpleasi 

nr : : infary é a finish these ng recollec- 
hous with a charming : 


ah. 


‘SONG. 

O lady, leave thy silken thread 
Aud flowery tapestrie : 

There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree. 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet; 

Thou canst not tread but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 


’Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume ; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they feil, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 


There’s fairy tulips in the east, 
The garden of the sun; 

The very streams reflect the bues, 
And blossom as they ran ; 

While morn op?s like a crimson rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers: 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers!’ 


Trusting soon to see a farther collection from the same abundant source, 
we hail the present, and know that whatever follows will come delightfully 
within his definition of the poet, whose 


Rich thinkings be 
Like overflows of immortality : 
So that what there is steeped shall perish never, 
Butlive and bloom, and be a joy forever.’ 
Londou Literary Gazette. 
—_—_—@—— 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 

The Warrior-Saints—St. Longinus, St. George, St. Maurice, St. Sebastian 
and others. 

Legeudary story commemorates not less than five hundred military saints 
and martyrs, the greater number of which are obscure, known only by name 
or of merely end interest; but about twenty out of the list may be selec- 
ed as illustrious and popular throughout Christendom, representing in Art 
the sanctity and the chivalry of the Middle Ages, and forming, altogether, a 
most interesting and important group. Of these St. George and St. Sebas- 
tian are familiar to us, and easily recognized. The others require some study 
both of History and Art to discriminate them; and this is the more neces- 
sary as they are of constant recurrence, and beara general resemblance to 
each other in the mode of representation. The attributes in most cases are 
the same : the cuirass, sword and shield, with the banner of victory, which, 
= these saints, frequently supersedes the palm and the crown of martyr- 

om. 

We will begin with the earliest recorded. St. Loncinus is the name 
given in the legends to the Centurion who is mentioned in the Gospel as 
having been present at the Crucifixion. Heit was who pierced the side of 
our Saviour, and who, on seeing the wonders and omens which accompani- 
ed his death, exclaimed, ‘ Truly ‘this was the Sou of God!’ Thus be be- 
came involuntarily the first of the Gentiles who acknowledged the divine mis- 
sion of Christ. It is related that, shortly after he had uttered these, he placed 
his hands, stained with the blood of our Lord, betore his eyes ; and imme- 
diate!y a great imperfection and weakness in his sight, which had afflicted 
him for many years, was healed ; and he turned away repentant, and sought 


Christ. Afterwards he retired to Cwesarea, and dwelt there for twenty-eight 
yom, converting numbers to the Christian faith; but at the end of that time 
e was seized by order of the governor, and ordered to sacrifice to the false 
gods. St. Longinus not only retused, but being impatient to receive the 
crown of martyrdom, he assured the governor, who was blind, that he would 
recover his sight only after putting him to death. Accordingly, the governor 
commanded that he should be beheaded, and immediately his sight was re- 
stored ; and he also became a Christian; but St. Longinus was received into 
eternal glory, ‘ the first-fruits of the Gentiles.’* 
This wild legend, which is of great antiquity, was early repudiated by 
the Church; it remained however popular among the people, and it is ne- 


the figure of the Centurion in most of the ancient pictures of the Crucifix1on. 


sometimes his hands are clasped in devotion; sometimes he is seen wring- 
ing bis hands, as one in an agony of grief and repentance. 
Some relics, said toe be those of St. Longinus, were brought to Mantua, 


tron saints of that city. 


icture, once in possession of our Charles I., is now in the Louvre. 


a Roman helmet, and distinguished by his tall lance. 
ST. GEORGE. 
England, and hero of ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ St. George.t 


as Bellerophon and the Chimera, as Perseus and the Sea-monster, we see per- 
petually recurring the mythic allegory by which was figured the conquest 
achieved by beneficent power over the tyranuy of wickedness, Atan early 
period we find this time consecrated myth transplanted into Christendom, 
and assuming, by degrees, a peculiar colouring in conformity with the spirit 
of a martial and religious age, until the classical demi-god appears before us, 
transformed into that doughty slayer of the dragon and redresser of woman’s 
wrongs, St. George,— t 

Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 

As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters fit. 


But our business here is not with the origin of the legend, but with 


* | have avoided to enter on disputed points, because of such there is no 
end ; but it may be interesting to observe here, that, although it remains un 
decided whether the Centurion Longinus, or the Centurion Cornelius (Acts 
x. 48.) was first baptized, to the former 


is allowed, in legendary story, the 
honour of being the first convert 





Sometimes he is gazing up at the Saviour with an expression of adoration ; | his Feast was ordered to be kept as a ho 


ERR TS 





the legend itself, as accepted by the people and the artists of the Middle 
Ages. 
gt George was a native of Cappadocia, living in the time of the Emperor 
Diocletian. He was of noble Christian parents, and a tribune in the army. 
It is related that, in travelling to join his legion he came to a certain city in 
Libya called Selene. The inhabitants of this city were in great trouble and 
consternation in consequence of the ravages of a monstrous dragon which 
issued from a neighbouring lake or marsh, and devoured the flocks and herds 
of the people, who had taken refuge within the walls. To prevent him from 
approaching the city, the air of which was poisoned by his pestiferous breath, 
they offered him daily two sheep, and when the sheep were exhausted, they 
were forced to sacrifice to him two of their children daily, to gave the rest. 
The children were taken by lot (all under the age of fifteen,) and the whole 
city was filled with mourning, with the lamentations of bereaved parents and 
the cries of the innocent victims. . 
Now the king of this city had one daughter, exceedingly fair, and her 
name was Cleodolinda. And after some time, when many por’ had per- 
ished, the lot fell apon her, and the monarch, in despair, offered all his gold 
and treasures, and even the half of his kingdom, to redeem her; but the 
people murmured, saying, ‘ Is this just, O King! that thou, by thine own 
edict, hast made us desolate, and behold, now thou wouldst withhold thine 
own child ?’—and they waxed more and more wroth, and they threatened 
to burn him in his palace unless the princess was delivered up. Then the 
king submitted and asked only a delay of eight days to bewail her fate, 
which was granted; and at the end of eight days, the princess, being cloth- 
ed iu her royal robes, was led forth asa victim for sacrifice, and she fell at 
her father’s feet and asked his blessing, saying that she was ready to die for 
her people ; and then, amid tears and lamentations, she was put forth, and 
the gates shut against her. Slowly she walked towards the dwelling of the 
dragon, the path being drearily strewn with the bones of former victims, 
and she wept as she went on her way. Now, at this time, St. George was 
passing by, mounted on his good steed; and, being moved to see so beauti- 
tal a virgin in tears, he paused to ask her why she wept, and she told him. 
And he said, ‘ Fear not, for I will deliver you!’ and she replied, ‘O, noble 
youth ! tarry net here, lest thou perish with me, but fly, I beseech thee !'— 
But St. George would not; and he said, ‘ God forbid that I should fly! I will 
lift my hand against this loathly thing, and will deliver thee through the 
wer of Jesus Christ!’ At that moment the monster was seen emerging 
rom his lair, and half-crawling, half-flying towards them. Then the virgin 
ay trembled exceedingly and cried out, ‘Fly, I beseech thee, brave 
night and leave me here mo he '’ Bat he answered not; only making the 
sign of the Cross and cailing on the name of the Redeemer, he spu to- 
wards the dragon, and, after a terrible and prolonged combat, he pinned him 
to the earth with his lance. Then he desired the princess to bring her gir- 
dle; and he bound the dragon fast, and gave her girdle to her hand, and 
the subdued monster crawled after them like a dog. In this guise they ap- 
proached the city, The people being greatly terrified, St. rge called 
out to them, saying,—* a nothing; only believe in the God bom 4 
whose might I have conquered this adversary, and be baptized, and I 
destroy him before your eyes’ So the king and the people believed, and 
were baptized,—twenty thousand people in one day. hen St. George 
slew the dragon, and cut off his head ; and the king bestowed great rewards 
and treasures on the victorious knight; but he distributed all to the poor, 
aud kept nothing, and went on his way, and came to Palestine. At that time 
the edict of the Emperor Diocletian against the Christians was published, 
and it was affixed to the gates of the temples, and in the public markets ; 
and men read it with terror, and hid their faces ; but St. George, when he 
saw it, was filled with indignation, and the spirit of courage from on high 
came upon him, and he tore it down, and trampled it underneath his feet. 
Whereupon he was seized, and carried before Dacian, the proconsul, and 
condemned to suffer during eight days the most cruel tortures; and when 
they believed that they had subdued him by the force of torments, they 
brought him to the temple to assist in the sacrifice, and the people ran in 
crowds to behold his humiliation, and the priests mocked him. Bat St. 
George knelt dowr and prayed, and thunder and lightning from heaven fell 


the apostles, by whom he was baptized and received into the Church of | Upon the temple, and destroyed it and the idols; and the priests and man 


people perished also. Then Dacian, seized with rage and terror, comma’ 
ed that the Christian knight should be beheaded,—which was done. He 
received the glorious crown of martyrdom on the 23d day of April, 303. 

St. George is particularly honoured in the Greek Church, where he is styl- 
ed the Great Martyr; and the reverence paid to him in the East is of such 
antiquity, that one of the first churches erected by Constantine, after his pro- 
fession of Christianity, was in honour of St. George. His apocryphal le- 
gend was repudiated by Pope Gelasius, in 494; and after this time we do 
not hear much of him till the first Crusade, when the assistance he is said to 
have vouchsafed to Godfrey of Boulogne made his name as a military saint 
famous throughout Europe. The particular veneration paid to him in Eng- 


cessary to keep it in mind, in order to understand the significance given to land dates from the time of Richard [., who, in the wars in Palestine, placed 


In 1222 
his Feas day throughout England; and the 
institution of the Order of the Garter, in 1330, seems to have completed his 
inauguration as our patron saint. 

The representations of St. George may be divided into three classes: — 


himself and his army under the especial rp ae of St. George. 
i 


in the eleventh century, and he has since been reverenced as one of the pa- | [- Single figures, as patron saint; or, grouped with other saints, in the Ma- 
When introduced into pictures or sculpture, either | 4onna pictures. II. The subject called ‘ St. George and the Dragon.’ III. 

asa single figure, or grouped with other saints, St. Longinus wears the habit | The Martyrdom of St. George. 
of a Roman soldier, and carries a lance or spear in his hand. For the chapel 
dedicated to him in the Church of St. Ancrea, at Mantua, Giulio Romano | @ martial and triumphant air. 
painted a famous Nativity, in which the saint is standing on one side. This | the habit of a Roman soldier, sometimes that of a knight of romance: he has 
In the | 8 lance in his hand, from which occasionally floats a white banner, bearing 
adonna della Vittoria, painted by Mantegna for Federigo Gonzago, and | the red cross; the dragon is beneath his feet. Such figures in some of the 
also in the Louvre, St. Longinus stands bebind, on the left of the Virgin, in old Italian pictures are often of exquisite beauty, combining in the air and 


In the single figures, St. George is usually represented young, and with 
He is in complete armour ; sometimes it is 


expression the victorious warrior aud the martyr-saint. Among the most 
celebrated single figures of St. George must be mentioned the fine statue, 
by Donatella, at Florence. He is in complete armour, but bareheaded, 


We have, next, that illustrious Patron Saint of Chivalry, the Champion of leaning on hisshield, which displays the Cross :—no other attribute or em- 


His legend came | blem. The noble, tranquil, serious dignity of this figure admirably express- 
to us from the East; where, ander various forms, as Apollo and the Python, | 8 the Christian warrior. 


; It is so exactly the conception of Spenser, that 
it immediately suggests his lines :— 
Upon his shield the bloudie cross was scored, 
For sovereign help, which in his need he had. 
Right faithful trae he was, in deed and word; 
But of his cheere did seem too solemn sad, 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 


As a signal example of a wholly different feeling and treatment. may be 
mentioned the St. George in Correggiv’s ‘ Madonna di San Giorgio,’ at Dres- 
den: here his habit is that of a Roman soldier; his attitade bold and mar- 


tial; and, turning to the spectator with a look of radiant triamph, he sets 
his foot on the head of the vanquished dragon. 

In the single figures it is not always easy to distinguish St. Georgeffrom 
St. Michael, who has likewise the armour, the lance, the banner, and the 
dragon under his feet ; but he has generally the angel’s wings; and when 
these are omitted, which is seldom, we must look to the expression of the 
fivure and the intention of the painter in order to discriminate between the 


Archangel and the Saint. On this subject | shall have to enlarge when treat- 


ing of the archangels 





t See ‘ The Faerie Queene,” chap. x. st. 61. Spencer makes him rather loth 
to resign his knighthood for his sainthood : 
‘ Butdeeds of arms must I at last be fain 
To leave, and lady’s love so dearly bought.” 





le Ys ‘ 
In the sub called familiarly St. George and the Dragon, we must 


be ca to distinguish between the emblem and the action. When we 
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have merely the figure of St. George in the act of vanquishing the dragon, — 
as in the insignia of the Order of the Garter, on coins, in the carvings of old 
Gothic churches. in ancient stained glass, &c.,—it is an emblem signifying 
the victory of faith or holiness over sinand death. But where St. George 1s 
seen as combatant, and the issue of the combat undecided; where accesso- 
ries are introduced, as the walls of the city in the background, crowded 
with anxious spectators, or the Princess, praying with folded hands for her 
deliverer,—it is clearly a scene, an incident. In the former instance, the 
treatment should be simple, ideal, sculptural; in the latter, picturesque, 
dramatic, fancifal. 


There are two little pictures by Raphael which may be cited as signal | ject, but there are some remarkable examples. In the Pitti Palace there 


examples uf the two styles of treatment. The first, which is in the Louvre, 
a serenely elegant and purely allegorical conception, represents St. George 
as the Cliristian warrior, combating with spiritual arms, and assured of cun- 
quest; for thus he sits upon his milk-whilte steed, and with such a serene 
and even careless scorn prepares to strike off the head of the writhing mon- 
ster beneath. Very different, as a conception, is the second picture, in which 
St. George figures as the champion of Eugland.* Here he is rushing on 
the dragon as one who must conquer or die, and transfixes the monster witi 
his lance. The rescued princess is seen in the background. ‘ 

As an instance of the same scene differently treated, I may refer to the 
Tintoretto, in the National Gallery; here the princess, who is in front, 
seems.to wish, yet.dread to look round. : 

Sometimes the dragon is already overcome, as in the spirited sketch by 
Tintoretto, at Hampton Conrt, in which St. George has bound the monster, 
‘and the Princess Cleodolinda holds one end of the girdle.t The same 
egene, but more dramatic and picturesque in ‘reatment, we find in the 
Queen’s Gallery, painted by Rubens, for our Charles [. _{n this the saintly 

nd is exhibited as a scene in a melodrama, and made the vehicle for 
significant and not inappropriate flattery. The scene is a rich landscape, re- 
resenting in the back ground a distant view of the Thames, and Windsor 
Bustle as it then stood. Near the centre is St. George, with his right fogt 
on the neck of the vanquished dragon, presenting to the daughter of the 
king of Selene—the fair Princess Cleode inda—the end of the girdle which 
she given him to bind the monster: the saint and the prineess are por- 
traits of Charles I. and Henrietta-Maria. Nearer to the spectator, on the 
left, is a group of four femsles, bewailing the ravages of the beast, exhibi- 
ted in the dead bodies lying near them, and from the sight of which, two 
infants recoil with horror. Behind, the squire of the saintly knight is seen 
mounted and armed cap-a-pie, und bearing his banner with the red croas ; 
a page holds his horse ; beyond them is seen a group of persons on a high 
bank, and others mounted on trees, who survey the scene; and on the other 
side, three females, who are embracing each other, and, as the French cat- 
alogue has it, ‘ temoignent par leur attitudes une frayeur melée de joie.’— 
Two angels from above descend with the palm aud the laurel to crown the 
conqueror. The picture, like the St. George of Raphael, already mention- 
ed, to an Englishman a sort of national interest, being painted for one 
of our Kings, in honour of our tutelar saint. After the ovath of Charles I. 
it was sold out of England, passed into the Orleans Gallery, was brought 
back to England in 1798, and subsequently purchased by George IV. 

Some examples of the treatment of this subject by the early German 
painters are very curious: they conceived it — in the romantic and 
chivalrous spirit. We have the casque and floating plume, the twisted mail, 
the spurs, the long hair, the banner, the attendant squire. In an exquisite 
little print by Lucas V. Leyden, the princess is wiping her eyes with the 
back of her hand; St. George comforts her, as we may see, with gallant as- 
surances of deliverance ; the squire, in the background, holds his horse.— 
In one of the four prints by Albert Durer, he is standing with the red cross 
banner, and has a kind of net cap, such as the knights of the 15th century 
wore under the helmet; he has rather a long beard, and all the air of a vet- 
eran knight. 

There isa beautiful modern bas-relief by Schwanthaler, in which St. 
George, with his foot on the dragon, is presenting the end of the girdle to 
the rescued princess. 

Of the Martyrdom of St. George, there are several fine examples, but I 
do not know any of very early date. The leading idea is in all the same: 
he kneels, and an executioner prepares to strike off his head with a sword. 
In the church of San Giorgio, at Verona, I saw over the high altar this sub- 
ject by Paul Veronese, treated in his usual gorgeous style. St. George, 
stripped to the waist, kneels to receive the blow; the Virgin in glory, with 
St. Peter and St. Panl, and a host ef angels, appear in the opening heavens 
above. The composition by Rubens is very fine, and full of character.{— 
That by Van Dyke is exceedingly fine. The scene is a heathen temple, 
and St. George is about to be sacrificed to the false gods. 


ST. MAURICE. 


A saint, often confounded with St. George, is St. Maurice: and when St. 
George is not attended by his usual attribute, the dragon, he is only to be 
discriminated from St. Maurice by a careful examination of the general pur- 
port of the picture, and the locality for which it was painted. As the for- 
mer is the patron of chivalry and military brotherhoods, so the latter is the 
patron of military men in general. Chapels and churches for the use of 
soldiers, are more frequently dedicated to him than to any otber saint. 

The legend of St. Maurice and the Theban legion is of great antiquity, 
and has been so universally received as authentic, as to assume almost the 
importance and credibility of an historical fact: as early as the fourth cen- 

thé veneration paid to the Theban martyrs had extended through Swit- 
zerland, france, Germany, and the north of Italy. The story is thus rela- 


Among tli» legions which composed the Roman army, in the time of 
Diocletian acd Maximin, was one styled the ‘ Theban Legion,’ because 
levied originally in the Thebaid. The number of soldiers composing this 
corps was 6,666, and all were Christians, as remarkable for their valour and 
discipline as tor their piety and fidelity. This legion had obtained the title 
of Felix ; it was com ed by an excellent Christian officer, a man of il- 
lustrious birth, whose name was Maurice, or Viauritius. 

About the year 286, Maximin summoned the Thebsn legion from the 
East to reinforce the army, with which he was about to march into Gaul.— 
The passage of the Alps being effected, some companies of the Theban le- 
gion were despatched to the Rhine; the rest of the army halted on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva, where Maximin ordered a great sacrifice to 
the gods, accompanied by the games and ceremonies usual on such occa- 
sions. But Maurice and his Christian soldiers withdrew from these idola- 
trous rites, and retiring to adistance of about three leagues, they pitched 
their camp at a place called Aganum (now Saint-Maurice.) Maximin insis- 
ted on obedience te his commands, at the same time making it known that 
the service for which he required their aid, was to extirpate the Christians, 
whose destruction he had sworn. 

The Theban legion with one voice refused either to join in the idolatrous 
sacrifice or to be led against their fellow-Cliristians; and the emperor, in- 
censed, ordered the soldiers to be decimated. Those upon whom the lot 
fell rejoiced, as though they had been elected to a great honour; and their 
companions, who seemed less to fear than to emulate their fate, repeated 
their protest, and were a second time decimated. Their officers encour- 
aged them to perish rather than yield; and when summoned for the third 
time, Maurice, in the name of his soldiers, a third time refused compliance. 

*O Cwsar "’ (it was thas he addressed the emperor,) ‘ we are thy soldiers, 
but we are also the soldiers of Jesus Christ. From thee we receive our 
pay, but from him we have received eternal life. To thee we owe service, 
to Him obedience. We are ready to follow thee against the barbarians, but 
we are also ready to suffer death rather than renounce our faith or fight 

ainst our brethren.’ Thus he spoke, with the mild courage becoming a 
Christian warrior; but the cruel tyrant, unmoved by such generous heroism, 
ordered that the rest of the army should hem round the devoted legion, and 
that a general massacre should take place, leaving not one alive; and he 
was obeyed. If he expected resistance he found it not, neither in the vic- 
tims nor the executioners. The Christian soldiers flung away their arms, 
and, in emulation of their Divine Master, resigned themselves as ‘ sheep to 
the slaughter.’ Some were trampled down by the cavalry ; some hung on 
trees and shot with arrows ; some were killed with the sword: Maurice 
and others of the officers knelt down, and in this attitude their heads were 
struck off: thus they all perished. 


When introduced into pictures as a Patron Saint, St. Maurice is usually 
habited in complete armour ; he bears the palm in one hand and a stan- 
dard in the other. In the Italian pictures he is generally a Roman sol- 
dier. He stands on the left of the Virgin in Mantegna’s famous Madon- 
na della Vittoria, in.the Louvre.* In old German pictures he is often 
represented asa Moor, either in allusion to his name or his African ori- 
gin. In a small full-length figure by Hemskerk, he has a suit of black 
armour, with a crimson mantle, and bears on his shield and banner 
the Austrian eagle. 3 
The scene of the martyrdom of the Theban legion is not a common sub- 


is a Picture by Pontormo, with numerous small figures exquisitely paint- 
ed; but the conception is displeasing ; a great number of the martyrs are 
crucified, and the figures are undraped. Another picture of the same 
subject, by the same painter, in the Florence Gallery, is equally un- 
pleasing and inappropriate in treatment ; the Christian soldiers are seen 
contending with their adversaries, which is contrary to the spirvead the 
tenor of the legend as handed down tous. -In the Munich Gallery, upon 
two wings of an altar-piece, by Peter de Mares, we have, on one side, St. 
Maurice and his companions refusing to sacrifice to idols ; and, on the 
other, St. Maurice beheaded, while the emperor Maximin looks on, 


and, though grotesque in the accessories, infinitely more true in feeling 
than the classical and elaborate pictures by Pontormo. 

St. Gereon elso wears the armour and carries the standard and the palm 
sometimes he ims the emperor Maximin under his foot, to express the 
spiritual triumph of faith over tyranny. The celebrity of St. Gereon ap- 
pears to be conned to that part of Germany which was the scene of his 
martyrdom ; at Cologne there is a famous church dedicated to him ; and 
he is frequently met with in the sculpture and stained glass of the old Ger- 
man churches. JI have seen several remarkable paintings in which he is 
introduced ; one, the famous old altar-piece by Master Stephen of Cologne 
(3410), in which he is standing on one side in a suit of gilt armour and 
a blue mantle, attended by his companion jmartyrs [his pendant on, the 
other side is St. Ursula with her companions]; the second instance is a 
fine old crucifixion by Bartholomew de Bruyn (about 1536), in the Mu- 
nich Gallery, in which St. Gereon is standing on one side in armour, with 
his banner and shield, and a votary kneeling before him (here his pen- 
dant is St. Stephen) ; athird example is‘ St. Gereon and his Companions,’ 
in the Moritzkapelle at Nuremberg ‘here his pendant is St Maurice 
with his companions). I remember no Italian picture in which St. Ge- 
reon is represented. 


— 

PROFESSOR AGASSIZ’ LATE EXPEDITION IN THE 
ALPS, JULY, 1845. 

WRITTEN BY ONE OF HIS COMPANIONS. 


The late summer had again enticed the friends of glaciers into the region 
of eternal snow. As soon as the theory of glaciers had once been propound- 
ed with that great expansion as done by Agassiz, it could not rest there— 
this chapter of modern geology was to be studied on every available occa- 
sion. Those ice masses, which impend over the green valleys ot the Alps, 
had been often before the resort of naturalists, who, however, could not 
hitherto explain their structure and the causes of their periodical motion. 
The space of a few years, however, has completely changed this portion ef 
physical science. The object of our present expedition was again that gla- 
cier where the Aar takes its origin, and which, for years past, had afforded 
our naturalists scope for the most beautiful and pregnant researches. The 
history of natural science will once record with gratitude the exertions of 
men, whom not even the climes of eternal winter could deter from thé’ s in- 
vestigations. ; : 
On the 16th of July last, the flag fluttered again on the height to the left of 
the glacier, 7400 French feet above the level of the sea, where last summer 
also the observatory had been erected. This year M. Dollfus-Aussett of 
Mulhausen has much surprised those indefatigable searchers, Messrs. Agas- 
siz and Desor, who made a farewell visit to the glaciers before their depart- 
‘ure to North America. That previous hut of Agassiz, where in former sum- 
mers wind, rain, and snow had been too obtrusive, was replaced by a sub- 
stantial brick cottage, which excluded such unwelcome intrusion. _ Its tri- 
colour flag attracted from afar attention to the little structure, which is si- 
uated on a prominence between the debris of the Rothhorn. This ‘ pavil- 
lon’ consists of a solid brick-built square, covered with a roof of deal 
boards. The rear forms a spacious sleeping-bench, with the required bed 
clothes. The light of the sun and the glacier snow-fields pierces through a 
window, and a small fire-place cheers up this otherwise dreary habitation, 
Physical instruments of all sorts are suspended on the walls, which may 
be thus consulted any time of day or night. Besides a variety of simple, 
maximum and minimum mercury thermometers, of which some are stuck 
in the ice of the glacier—a superior barometer, by Bunten, serves for ascer- 
taining the pressure of the atmosphere. Divers pairs of scales are to be 
met with, for weighing the quantity of meteoric precipitations, which are 
received in open vessels of a determined surface, Large thin canisters are 
filled with water, or with snow and ice, for measuring the amount of 
vapour arising at certain periods, and the quantity of melting ice and 
sRow. 
The present expedition in the Alps will! not only demolish many a totter- 
ing theory of glaciers, but afford scientific men new views for explaining 
thisphenomenon. One part of these researches relates to the motion of the 
glaciers, indifferent epochs of time. ‘The daz/y motion is determined from 
the pavillon by means of a ficed telescope, and the distance is measured 
trom the line of direction of the instrument, which is computed from a sig- 
nai fastened on the glacier, The variations in the diurnal motion, combin- 
ed with meteorologieal observations, wili lead to the elucidation of their 
deviations from a stable and constant motion; and also contribute towards 
explaining the cause of the glacier motion in its main features. That ques- 
tion, namely, will be resolved— W hat influence is exercised by a high or low 
temperature, and dry or moist atmosphere, &c.,on the progression of gla- 
ciers? Itis generally known, thatthe rapidity ot motion is different in dif- 
ferent parts of the ice, as the opinion of Saussure has been abandoned, ac- 
cording to which, a glacier, as a rigid inert mass, descends by its mere gra- 
ity through the sloping valleys of ihe Alps. More accurate observation of 
glaciers in summer and winter, as well as that of glaciers which move ona 
plane differently inclined, does not admit any further of Saussure’s theory. 
All hitherto results, moreover, have shown it as untenable, as it explain- 
this phenomenon merely by the expansion of the percolating and frozen was 
ter. But the motion would be quite a different one trom that observed in 
nature, if it were merely caused by a general increase of the masses of ice, 
The subsequent observations of several lines marked out across the Aar 
glaciers and some other smaller lateral ones—lines, which have their fixed 
extremilies onthe adjacent stable slopes ot the valleys—will yield a sure 
resuli on the motion of the glaciers in their middle as well as on their sides, 
and at the different distances trom its origin. With how much accuracy 
alithese admeasurements have been carried on here, is easily to be per- 
ceived from the map of the glaciers, unequalled as a scientific and artistic 
production, drawn by Engineer Wild, of Zurich, and which is appended to 
Agassiz’ latest work.t Similar accurate results may be expected from the 
present expedition, from the measurement of the quantity of water flowing 
out of the glaciers, which is daily ascertained by a fixed gauge in the bed of 
the Aar, which has been surveyed and measured for that purpose. These 
latter, and the meteorological observations, are pursued very accurately by 
the indefatigable M. Dolifus; while M. Desor attends to the structure an4 
motion of the glacier itself. The stratification ot the ice yields very inter- 
esting results, and the Jabours of M. Desor on this score, to be published at- 
ter the conclusion of the season, are to be looked for with great anxiety. 
Especially important is the structure of the transversal strata, which are by 
no means, as Dr. Forbes asserts, a merely superficial phenomenon; as their 
different inclination (dip) and curvilinear bent afford the truest picture of 
the motion of glaciers. So much seems to result from the hitherto observa- 
tions, that glaciers are to be considered as slowly-moving streams, bearing 
to the water the same relation as a sponge, imbibing, and thereby increasing 
its own volume. 

The presence of M. Agassiz, who, however, had but a few days of leis- 








Other companies of the Theban legion, under the command of Gereon, 
reached the city of Cologne on the Rhine, where the Prefect Varus, by or- 
der ot the emperor, required them either to forsake their faith or suffer 
death ; and G reon, with 50 (or as others tell, 318) of his companions, were 
accordingly pat to death in one day, and their bodies were thrown into : 
pit:) and besides these many vther soldiers of the Theban legion suffered 
martyrdom for the sake of Christ, so that their names form a long list; bu 
St. Maurice and St. Gereon are the most memorable and the most honoured. 

* Painted for a present from the Duke of Urbino to Henry VIII.; 8 


George has the Garter and motto round his knee. 


rhe Bish P introduced is St. Louis. 


Painted for t ipel of St. George at Liere, near Antwerp. | believ 
that the fine drawing by Rubens, in the possession of Sir Robert Peel, rep- 
resents the same subject:—a woman is binding her eyes. 

§ In other versions of the story it is said that Gereon and his companion 
fled when the others were martyrs 1; but this is inconsistent with the spiri 
of the legend, as given above. ~ : 





Agassiz, equipped themselves tor nighting on the Lauteraar Saddle, and 
for the ascent of the Weuerhorn. 

Impatience made us leave our beds very early next day, but a dense fog 
seemed to mar our purpose. At nine o’clock, however, a favourable wind 
began to dissolve the masses of mist, and hurried them, in the most diver- 
sified forms possible, along the rocky cliffs towards the Grimsel. Sud- 
denly, the white crags showed their serene tops, which, in the magic illu- 
mination of the sun, seemed to entice us on their dangerous peaks. We 
now all left the pavilion, and divided at the glacier, each for his post and 
scope. The partyof M. Agassiz was provided with veils and blue spec. 
tacles, on account of protecting our eyes against the dangerous influence 
of the glare of the snow-fields, and proceeded, accompanied by four hea- 
vily-loaded guides, towards the rear of the Lauteraar glacier, as our chief 
guide asserted that the ascent of the Wetterhorn would be easiest from 
that side; at least, the way the shortest. The further we proceeded, the 
more were we able to ascertain the much-discussed structure into bands of 
the glacier; narrow perpendicular strata, dipping towards the longitudi- 
nal axis of the glacier, being alternately of a white and blue colour. This 
henomenon was best observable underneath pieces of rock, which were 
ifted up, or at gaps of the fissures of the glacier, down to a great depth, 
where the deliquescence (decomposition ?) of the ice did not obliterate its 


mounted on a white horse : both pieces are very curious and expressive gforms. This variegated appearance has to be ascribed to the successive 


epositions of such ice-strata, as are composed of ‘ glacier ice’ (ice of co- 
agulated snow), and of pellucid blue ‘ water ice.” We had lett now com. 
sletely the precincts of organized nature; the whole horizon being 

emmed in by high Alpine tiers, whose slopes, devoid of snow, bear no 
trace of vegetation, save same lichens which here and ghere clothe the 
granite cliffs; and the small black glacier flies (Desoria glacialis) were 

the only representatives of that profuse animal creation which enlivens 
the valleys of the Alps. We soon reached the deceiving snow-covering of 
the glacier, which, further on, overlays the so-called firn, viz., snow in 

the state of glacierifieation, soon to be converted into the mass of the gla- 
cier ; which firn ends in the perennial snow-fields of the highest peaks. 
That the above covering was a deceitful one we had soon occasion to as- 
certain, as one of our guides, who had boldly pushed on, without being 
provided with his Alpine staff, suddenly disappeared. He had broken 
through the snow in a glacier crevice, which, however, was not wide 
enough for letting him pass down to the bottom with his voluminous bur- 
then. With our assistance he jestingly extricated himself from this peri- 
lous position. ‘These men, who pass their whole life in these high re- 
gions, are so accustomed to similar accidents, that no danger will disturb 
their equanimity and sangfroid. As steadfastly and surely as we proceed 
on the narrow path of a meadow, without even treading on the grass, | 
have seen them go over ledges of rocks scarcely a span wide, and at both 
sides of which frightful precipices were opening their gigantic jaws, or 
even climb up nearly vertical slopes of rock, where every wrong step 
would have hurled them into eternity. 

We felt all too well and too untired to look at this slight accident as a 
bad omen—a thing of common occurrence even with the most sensible, if 
his strength is exhausted, and he has lost the confidence in himself. We 
had soon reached the middle of the amphitheatre, which is formed on two 
sides of the chains of the Schreckhorner and the perennial Schneehorn 
(Snow-horn), and closed behind by the Aarsattel. A short stay was em- 

ployed in the marking a line across the glacier, for determining the direc- 
tion of the motion, which takes place at its point of origin. Thence the 
way proceeded over, or along, icefields until the foot of the Saddle, whose 
ascending slope appeared to us almost vertical, and which any inhabitant 
of the plain-land would have considered insurmountable. The inclination 
of the snow-field was 65°. A guide led the way, and trod steps in the 
snow, in which we followed mechanically, using alternately Poth our 
hands and feet; and thus, towards evening, reached the height, where the 
three peaks of the Wetterhorn, viz., the Rosenhorn, Mittelhorn, and the 
properly so-called Wetterhorn, cheered our sight. 

After a short repose, the guides went to see after a resting place for the 
night, as the sun was approaching the horizon, and as a dry rocky berth 
was to be preferred to the melting snow on which we sat. Nowhere, 
however, a ledge of rock or a cavern was to be seen, to protect us from 
wind or fog; everywhere but snow and sharply-pointed rocks. With 
much good humour the guides dragged together the smoothest stones to be 
met with, and laid them close together ; and every time that one was ap- 
proiching with a lump of a hundred-weight, he said, ‘ There’s again a 
feather for your quilt.” A small very pervious wall, of two feet high, 
was to protect us from the wind, while the sky was the only roof above 
is. A couple of buffalo skins were spread over the stones—voi/a ! our 
whole bedding. After having partaken of our provisions, we wrapt our- 
selves in our blankets, took the hat fora pillow, and thus awaited the ap- 
proach of night, which soon began to display her wonderful splendour. 
A cloudless, nearly black sky, as we don’t see it in the plain-land. was 
adorned with stars of an unusual lustre, and the ghastly white Alpine tops 
reflected in sharp outlines on the dark surface of the horizon. There was 
no idea of sleeping, as the cold, clearly exhibited by the range of the min- 
imum thermometer, which we found—7° cent. next morning, compelled 

us to draw near to each other, and thus we were forced to remain the 
whole night in the same position, which was the more unpleasant if a 
sharp ledge stuck in our sides or loins. Still none attempted to disturb 
the real or presumed sleep of the others. Thus the contemplation of the 
heavens afforded the only amusement, on which the many lustrous shoot- 
ing stars, pursuing their fiery orbits in most varied directions, occupied 
our attention. 

After a long, long time the morning dawned, and the sun began to illu- 
mine the pier of the Schreckhorner. Every one rose, glad to be rescued 
from his tormenting position, and prepared for the onward voyage ; the 
greatest! part of our luggage being left here. The snow-fields, which now 
afforded to the foot a hard-frozen surface, facilitated our way over the 
crevices of the Grindelwald glacier, which takes here its erigin. 

We soon arrived at the foot of the Mittelhorn, which we had to flank.— 
That great rock-wall, whose perpendicular thin strata of gneiss separated 
us from the next snow-field, presented a perilous transit, where prominen- 
ces, a space scarcely two inches wide, had to bear the whole body—a hard 
test for keeping one’s equilibrium, The greatest care with which we 
made every step, by clambering with great anxiety to every small crevice 
with both hands, and the undisturbable fortitude of our guides, made us, in 
fine, safely reach the snow-fields; which receiving easily the impression of 
our feet, were soon ascended, notwithstanding their great acclivity. There, 

indeed, our horizon expanded suddenly, as we bad reached a plateau which, 
almost even, and covered with the most dazzling snow, afforded a view ex- 

tending to the hills and valleys of the Jura. The consistency of the snow, 

which could not be /umped any longer, the dryness of our skin, notwithstand- 
ing great exertion, aud the strong gale, reminded us that we had reached 

an astonishing elevation. This plateau of the Wetterhorn, which is connect- 

ed with the Aarsattel, is not laid down on the maps, as its angles were vot 
seen before but from beneath, and were taken for crags. The maplet, 

however, which accompanies the late work of M. Desor, exhibits this lo- 

cality in its true character. The three peaks, Wetterhorn, Mittelhorn, and 
Rosenhorn, emerge, like rocky islets, from out of the snow-plains of the Wet- 

terhorn, properly so called, rising like an obelisk, with rocky walls, whose 
acclivity exceeds almost that of the steeple of a church. Many of us looked 
up to them, doubtful whether it would be ever possible to ascend them; 

still none attempted to utter such thoughts, as we trusted blindly to our 
guides, and at once followed the first of them, who cut steps with his hat- 

chet where the surface was frozen. In the middle of the cone we stopped 
a little, as the rock was cropping out here, which was of great interest to 

us. At the Mittelhorn we had left the crystallized primitive rocks, cleft in 
horizontal strata, which reach up to the top without being overlaid by any 
other formation. Here we found that a bluish-grey limestone, in thin per- 
fectly horizontal strata forms the highest peak—which is quite different low- 
er down at the Mittelhorn, Rosenhorn, &c. The dboussole showed the in- 
clination of the rock acclivity on which we stood 68°, which may appear al- 
most fabulous, Still we reached, happily, the highest apex, on which the 
guides dragged us with ropes, as the rock lastly lifts itself up, almost per 
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ure at his command, was employed in an expedition to one of the highest 

peaks of the Bernese Oberland, which had not been before ascended but by 

two of our mountain guides, namely, tae north-eastern peak of the Wetter 

orn, 11,500 Paris feet above the level of the sea Tuesday, the 29th of 

“| July last, we began our preparations. The weather, it is true, cut a very 

ugly face at us; but the barometer was ising, the thawing point became 

"| low, the favourable wind from the Alps towards the Grimsel began to blow, 

aid M. Dolltus went so far asto guarantee a cloudless sky. Our parts 

were distributed, for making corresponding observations during a day and 

nighr, on different heights of the glacier. A portion of theo rvers, there 

fore, had to remain the two following days and irtervening nights. wit] 

their instruments, atthe lower extremity of the glacier, at the place where 

e | the Aar issues from it, another at the pavillon, and the rest on the confluen 

of the Finsteraar and Lauteraar glaciers. ‘Three of them, amongst them M 

® Notwithet ; niherttw oF Lahet the habit. the lane he 
sjandt cen | r to me more in cl G 

ti thar St. Maurice . 
Agassiz V yages G s s Alpes Grenev ist ~ 
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pendicularly, to a height of about six feet. : ; 

The summit, on which we arrived at ten o'clock a.m., consists of a ledge, 
15’ to 20’ long, covered with loose snow. On one side this is drifted by 
the north wind into a projecting plane of about 2’; on the other it forms 4 
roundish shape, ending suddenly in a perpendicular wall, which we could 
not se further do wn, as none dared to appr ach this sloping place, where 
the soft snow would have hurled him into the endless precipice. In 
fact, we bad to shun everywhere the overhanging snow, which yielded 
to the slightest pressure. A sitting postur » was the most secure.— 
Thus, seven of us sat there ibove. ata beig ot 11 } feet above the s 'y 
with sensations resembling those of Munchhausen, when he saw from the 

n the puny earth at his feet. Who could adequately describe the pano- 
rama, which extended from our feet to the horizon! The hill-land of 3 
zerland, with its silvery lakes, lay, like a basso-relievo, before us. Bey 
Jura, whose hardly characteristic hillocks were stil , sily to be dis 
enished, a light green streak denoted the French plains, wheuce arose 
the Vosges, which combined more to the right with the Black |} est.— 
This far-sight was mach favoured by t lition of the air, which be- 
ing rified by the rainy weather ¢ isday, was of an extreme 
learness, and neared, as it Were, every je he unmeasura ie rie 
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i unded figure of the globe, Immediately below us lay Grin 
on Whar we Ould count the windows in the houses, which pee out 
from the shrabby verdure. More might have been discerned with the tele- 


ut none thought of making use of it, as the grand effect ot the en- 
on Ne worth cance than the Sctiafection of a puny curiosity. In our 
rear lay the whole chain of the Bernese and Valais High Alps, whose maui- 
fold crossed chains nennenlibad . huge labyrinth. A thousand mountain co- 

i upbeaved their icy heads from outo 7 

oe grandest to me appeared the highest group of the Shreokhornes, pons 
height (12,560 ft.) being the more imposing, as this whole huge rock-wa 1 
can ve oo ig to its foot, where it merges in the white ice-stream o 
Lauteraar Glacier. ’ P 
~ whole hour we remained on the top. The guides had employed this 
time in planting ared flag, which should proclaim the success of our under- 
taking. Our watches reminded us of the time sparingly allotted to us, as 
we had to reach the Pavilion before night. We proceeded, without hesita- 
tion, although knowing that a perilous mountain-path is the more dangerous 
on descending it. The uppermost - was got over by the help of ropes, 
which a guide, placed on the peak, held in his grasp; then we again resort- 
ed to our former path, descending slowly, like on a ladder. Having arrived 
at the middle of the steep snow-slope, our first guide sat down, and glided 
downwards, steering as it were, with his staff in the right direction. He 
rushed down like a snow lavine, overspread by the upraised snow. No 
time remained for consideration—at once also the other guides sat down, 
we the same, with distended legs, and thus flew down under a hearty huz- 
za! We now followed again our former path, and soon passed the plateau 
of the Wetterhorn. For the sake of avoiding the precipitous slupe of snow, 
we bentour way higher up the gneiss rocks of the Mittelhora, which, how- 
ever, turned out the most dangerous and giddy part of the whole tour. One 
of our gentlemen, whose physical powers seemed to fail, staggered at the 
sight of it and thought it impossible to reach the snow-fields beyond. But 
one of the guides, known as a daring chamvis-hunter, started to his assis- 
tance, placed the belt round his body, and slinging the rope to his own arm, 
bid him to proceed without fear. In such cases we are most able to appre- 
ciate the strength and sang-froid of these men, who would consider it a 
lasting disgrace if any one at their charge should meet with an accident.— 
Twice had the guide supported our friend in stumbling, and brought him 
happily after us. Towards evening we had reached the Aarsattel, exhaust- 
ed from fatigue, as the surface of snow, frozen in the morning, had now be- 
come soft, aud made us often sink up to our girth. But a short repose 
made us again recover ; as such lasting lassitude as may take place in travel- } 
ling in the plains hardly ever takes place in these high altitudes. The sink- 
ing sun found us again on the plain of the Aar glacier. Lower down we 
found spots of red snow, which, as is well known, is owing to some micro- 
scopic animalculw.* At the Hotel des Neufchatelois we were met by M. 
Dollfus with his guide, congratulating us on the happy result of our under- 
taking Amidst the recital of our manifold adventures we reached tne 
Pavilion. Who is a stranger to thoso pleasant sensations felt by the weary 
wanderer, whea reaching on an eve, hungry and exhausted, the threshold 
of his nocturnal repose? How much more so were ours! as we were all 
assembled around the hospitable board, after having completed an interest- 
ing yet perilous undertaking, without even the least accident. 

A few physiological remarks may well conclude this essay. It is known 
that the most conflicting statements are to be found on the symptoms felt by 
travellers iu hig! altitudes. ‘The thi ee agencies which especially affect the 
human erganism in these localities are, first, the small pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and the thence resulting rarity of the air; secondly, the very slight 
amount of atmospheric moisture; and, thirdly, the reflex of the glare of the 
snow-fields. 

Von Humboldt and Bonpland. and most of the travellers on Mont Blanc, 
speak of the strange symptoms expersenced in high altitudes on the human or- 
ganism ; while Agassiz, Bury, Desor, and others, did not experience any of 
these symptoms. The latter ascribe mach to the working of the imagina- 
tion, which, however, does not seem to be the case altogether. During the 
might we had passed on the Aarsettel, the great speed of our respirations was 
very remarkable. Their number was nearly double of that which takes 
place in the plains. Every one of us felt the same, without the admixture 
of any pais whatever. That many travellers did not feel, and take notice of 
it, may be ascribed to the ease with which rarified ait expands the thorax.— 
The fact ascertained by Boussingault and B. Saussure, that the air above 
a surface of snow contains less of oxygen, has not been proved by any di- 
rect experiment; because, although snow (as well as water) absorbs air, and 
especially oxygen, there is a certain point of saturation, pasf which the air 
is no more affected; else this would be the more the case in the open sea, 
which none has yet observed. Other travellers have been seized with 
sleepiness, sickness, nay fainting ; which, however, may be safely ascribed 
to fatigue and exhaustion. M Desor, when visiting this glacier with M 
Agassiz, in the winter of 1841, was seized with similar sensations; and, in 
seeking for the cause, it seemed that a great difference between the height 
of the thermometer and the thawing-point indicated at that period a great 
dryness of the air ; and it is known, moreover, that the moisture contained 
in the atmosphere is much less in winter from what it is insummer. The 
lesser pressure of the atmosphere on our articulations, which, nevertheless, 
are kept thereby in their own position. could not expiain lassitude and de- 
jection, else every one would Sesstject to it. The dryness of the atmos- 
phere affected also our eyes—moreover, the glaring reflex of the snow—so 
much go that, notwithstanding blue spectacles and veils, our eyes were very 
lacrymose and sensitive a day or two afterwards. A few days, however, 
— for completely restoring us to our former state.—From German 

ources. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO, 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT, R. N. 
(Resumed from Albion of March 7.) 


sales + Som bee him, Mr. Trevannion proposes to take me into 
hip, but I decline the offer from conscientious motives—Miss 
Trevannion treats me with unmerited coldness—This and her Father's 
auger make me resolve to quit the House—What I overhear and see be- 
fore my departure—The Ring. 


. You may now behold me in a very different position, my dear madam ; 
instead of the laced bat and hanger af my side, iieegies me fn a plain suit of 
gray with black buttons and a pen behind my ear; instead of walking the 

eck and balancing to the motion of the vessel, I am now perched immove- 
ably upon a high stool; instead of sweeping the horizon with my teles- 
Cope, or watching the straining and bending of the spars aloft, [ am now 
= my eyes incessantly fixed upon the ledger and day-book, absorbed in 
rs culation. You may inquire how | liked the change. At first, | must con. 
a hotover much, and, notwithstanding my dislike to the life of a priva- 
Hei s-man, I often sighed heavily, and wished that I were an officer in the 
ning sservice. The change from a life of activity to one of sedentary hab- 
rs yon too sudden, and I often found myself, with my cyes still fixed upon 

© ligures before me, absorbed in a sort of castle-building reverie in which 

was boarding or chasing the enemy, handling my cutlass, and sometimes 
80 moved by my imagination as to brandish my arm over my bead, when 
re agree ype of surprise from one of the clerks would remind me of m 
olly, and, angry with myself, I would once more resume my pen. But al- 
ter a time I had more command over myself, and could sit steadily at my 
work. Mr. ‘Trevannion had often observed how absent I was, ond. it was 
pa of amusement to him; when we met at dinner, his daughter would 
A — / hear you had another sea-fight this morning, Mr., Elrington ;’ 
= ee would laugh heartily as he gave a description of my ridicu- 

Pe very soou, with the kind assistance of Mr. Trevannion, became master 
pater thy nn and gave him satisfaction. My chief employment was in writ- 
rm hes hs be prima elements At first I only copied Mr. Trevannion’s 


the correspondence, and what was necessary to be detailed, I then made a 


rough copy of the letters, aud submitted them to Mr. Trevannion for his ap- 


del- | and he has stayed away for several weeks, you have no idea how restless 
and uneasy pe te from want of occupation. It has become his babit, 
and habit is second rature. [tis not from a wish to accumulate that he 
continues at the counting-house, but because he canuot be happy without 
employment. 1, therefore, do not any longer persuade him to leave off, as 
1am convinced that it would be persuading him to be unhappy, Until you 
came, | think the fatigue — too great for ee . ve Mie yo" ~ ~ baie} 
P ‘ elaciers. | 8¢8 me, relieved him of the heaviest portion of the labour, an ar 

f the snow cover of 0680" § say that 1 am rejoiced that you ently done.’ 


and, as he is so liberal in everything, 1 must credit what you assert, that it 


ietter-book ; but as [ became aware of the nature of 


‘ {t certainly is not that he requires to make money, Miss Trevannion ; 
is the dislike to having no employment which induces him to cvntinue in 
business. [t has not yet become such a habit in me,’ continued I, smiling ; 
‘I think I could leave it off with great pleasure.’ 
‘But is not that because you have not yet recovered from your for- 
mer habits, which were so at variauce with a quiet and a sedentary life? 
replied she. . 
‘ | fear it is so,’ said I, ‘ and [ believe of all habits, those of a vagrant are 
the most difficult to overcome. You used to laugh at me the first few 
months that] was here. I presume that I am a little improved, as | have 
not been attacked lately.’ . - ’ 
‘ My father says so, and is much pleased with you, Mr. Elrington, if my 
telling you so gives you any satisfaction.’ ' 
‘ Certainly it does, because I wish to please him.’ 
‘And me, too, [ hope?’ . my 
‘Yes, most truly, Miss Trevannion; [ only wish | had it in my power to 
show how much I study your good opinion.’ — S E 
‘ Will you risk my father’s displeasure for it ?’ replied she, looking at 
me fixedly. 
* Yes, I will, provided—’ 
‘Oh! there is a proviso already.’ 
‘I grant that there should not have been any, as I am sure that you would 
not ask me to do any thing whichis wrong. And my proviso was that I did 
not undertake what my conscience did not approve.’ 
‘Your proviso was good, Mr. Elrington, for when a woman would per- 
suade, a man should be particularly guarded that he is not led into error by 
arash promise, {[ think, however, that we are both reed upon the point. 
I will, therefore, come at once to what I wish you todo. Itis the inten- 
tion of my father, in the cuurse of a few days, when you shall have accom- 
plished your year of service, to offer to take you into partnership ; and | am 
certain it will be on liberal terms. Now [ wish you tu refuse his offer un- 
less he gives up privateering.’ 
‘I will do so at all risks, and I am truly glad that I have your encourage- 
ment for taking such a bold — gt . ; 
‘L tell you frankly that he will be very indignant. There is an excitement 
about the privateering which has become almost necessary to him, and he 
cares little about the remainder of his speculations. He is so biind to the 
immorality to which it leads, that he does not think that it is an unlawiul 
pursuit; if hedid I am sure that he would abandon it. All my persuasion 
has been useless.’ 
‘ And if a favourite and only daughter cannot prevail, what chance have 
I, Miss Trevannion ?° : 
‘ A better chance, Mr. Elrington ; he is partial to me, but I am a woman, 
and he looks upon my observations as a woman’s weakness. The objec- 
tions raised by a man. a young man, and one who has so long been actively 
engaged in the service will, therefore, carry more weight; besides, he has 
now become so accustomed to you, aud has had so much trouble taken off 
his hands, and, at the same time, has such implicit confidence in you, that I 
do not think, if he finds that he has to choose between your —t him 
and his leaving off privateering, he will hesitate on relinquishing the latter. 
You have, moreover, great weight with him, Mr. Elrington; my father is 
fully aware of the deep obligation he is ucder to your courage and self-de- 
votion in the affair of the Jacobite refugees. You will, therefore, succeed 
if you are firm; and, if you do succeed, you “will,have my gratitude, if 
= is of any importance to you; my friendship you know you have al- 
ready.’ 
The entrance of Mr. Trevannion prevented my reply. We had been 
waiting tor his return from a walk, and dinner had been ready some time. 
‘I have just seen some of the men of the Arrow,’ said Mr. Trevannion, ta- 
king off his hat and spencer, ‘ and that detained me.’ 
‘Has Captain Levee arrived, then, sir?’ said I. 
‘No, but he has sentin a prize—of no great value—laden with light wares. 
The men ia charge tell me he has had a rough affair with a vessel armed 
en flute, and that he has lost some men. Your brother Philip, as usual, is 
wounded.’ 
I shuuld here observe that during the year which had passed away, the 
two privateers had been several times in port—they had met with moderate 
success, barely sufficient to pay their expenses, and my brother Philip had 
always conducted himself very gallantly, and had been twice wounded in 
different engagements. 
‘ Well, sir,’ replied I, ‘ I do not think that the loss of a little blood will do 
any harm tosuch a hot-headed youth as Master Philip; but | hope in a short 
time to give him an opportunity of shedding it in the service of the king, 
instead of in the pursuit of money. Indeed,’ continued I, as I sat down to 
table, ‘the enemy are now so cautious, or have so few vessels on the high 
seas, that I fear your privateering account current will not be very favour- 
able, when balanced, as it will be in a few days, notwithstanding this cargo 
of wares just arrived.’ 
‘Then we must hope better for next year,’ replied Mr Trevannion ; ‘ Amy, 
my dear, have you been out to-day ?’ 
‘ Yes, sir, | was riding for two hours.’ 
‘Have they altered your pillion yet?’ 
‘Yes, sir, it came home last night, and it is now very comfortable.’ 
‘I called at Mrs. Carleton’s, who is mach better. What a fop that Mr. 
Carleton is—I don’t know what scenied powder he uses, but it perfumed 
the whole room. Had not Mrs. Carleton been such an invalid I should have 
opened the window.’ 
Mx. Trevannion then turned the conversation to some political intelli- 
gence which he had just received, and this engaged us till the dinner was 
over, and I returned to the counting-house, where I found the men who 
had brought in the prize, and who gave me a letter from Philip, stating 
that his wound was of no consequence. 
The communication of Mr. Trevannion took place, a3 his daughter had 
assured me it would, on the anniversary of my entering into Mr. Trevan- 


pipes, Mr: Trevannion said— 


the business, until you have acquired one half. 
will speak hereafter.’ 


ble offer; but I have scruples which, | confess, I cannot get over.’ 


daughter when I said that [ had scruples. [ must be candid with you, sir 
How 1s it that I am now in your employ %’ 


titude to pay.’ 


vateer from conscientious motives.’ 


nion’s counting-house. Afier dinner, as we, as usual, were smoking our 


‘ Elrington, you have been with me now one year, and during that time 
you have made yourself fully master of your business; much to my surprise, 
[ acknowledge, but still more to my satisfaction. That I have every reason 
to be satisfied with you, you may imagine, when I tell you that it is now my 
intention to take you into partnership, and I trust by my so doing that you 
will soon be an independent man, You know the capital iv the business as 
wellas Ido. I propose to make over to you one fifth, and to allow your 
profits of every year (deducting your necessary oa to be invested in 

Of future arrangements we 


‘ Mr. Trevannion,’ replied I, ‘that I am truly grateful for such unexpec- 
ted liberality, I hardly need say, and you have my best thanks for your no- | cited,’ 


‘Scruples !’ exclaimed Mr. Trevannion, laying down his pipe on the ta- 
ble. ‘Oh! I see now,’ continued he, after a pause; ‘you think L am rob- 
bing my daughter. No, no, the labourer is worthy of his hire, and she will 
have more than sufficient. You carry your consciousness too far, my dear 
fellow ; [ have more than enough for Amy, out of the business altogether.’ 

‘Iam aware of that, sir,’ added I, ‘ and I did not, therefore, refer to your 


‘Why, because you had a dislike to privateering, and I had a debt of gra- 


‘Exactly, sir; but whether you had been pleased to employ me or not, I 
had made up my mind, as you well know, not to continue on board of a pri- 
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her with a reverence which ulmost quelled my feeling of love, 1 felt that 
she was above me, and that, with her wealth, it would be ness for one 
in my position to aspire to her Yet with this a I would have sacri- 
ficed all my hopes and present advantages to have obtained her approving 
smile. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that I risked Mr. Trevaunion’s 
displeasure to gain her approbation, and when I resumed my seat at my 
desk, and thought of what had passed, I made up my mind rather to be once 
more an vutcast in the world than to swerve from the promise which I had 
made toher. I knew Mr. Trevannion to be a very decided man, and hasty 
when offended. That ho was seriously offended with me there was no doubt. 
I found that he had quitted the house immediately after he had left the 
room. I had hoped that he had gone to his daughter's apartment,j and that 
aconversation with her might have produced a good effect; but such was 
not the case. : 

In about half an hour Mr. Trevannion returned, and as he walked into 
the back room adjoining the counting-house, he desired me to follow him ; 
I did so :— 

‘Mr Elrington,’ said he, sitting down, and leaving me standing at the ta- 
ble; ‘I fear, after what is passed, that we shall not continue or terms. 
You have reproached me, an old man, with carrying on an u wful busi- 
ness; in short, in raising your own scruples and talking of your own con- 
science, you have implied that | am acting contrary to what my conscrence 
should dictate. In short, you have told me, by implication, that I am not an 
honest man: You have thrown back in my face my liberal offer. My wish 
to oblige you has been treated not only with indifferance, but I may add 
with contumely ; and that merely because you have formed some a 
notions of right and wrong in which you will find none to agree with you, 
except, perhaps, priests and women. I wish you well, Mr. Elrington, nev- 
ertheless. I am traly sorry fur your infatuation and wished to have served 
you, but you will not be assisted by me.’ . : 
Here Mr. Trevannion paused, but I made no reply. After a time, wip- 
iag the perspiration from his torehead with his handkerchief, for he evident- 
ly was in a State of great excitement. . 

‘As you do not choose to join me from conscientious scruples, I cannot 
but imagine that you do not like to serve me from similar motives, for I see 
little difference between the two (and here, madam, there was some force 
in his observation, but it never occurred to me before); at all events with- 
out weighing your scruples so exactly as to knew how far they may or ma 
not extend, | feel that we are not likely to go on pleasantly together. I will 
always think that [ am reproached by you when anything is said connected 
with the privateers—and you may have twinges of conscience which may be 
disagreeable to you. Let us, therefore, part quietly. For your services up 
to the present, and to assist you in any other engagements you may enteron, 
take this j 

Mr. Trevannion opened a lower drawer of the table, and put before me 
a bag containing 250 gold jacobusses. ; , 

‘I wish you well, Mr. Elriagton, but I sincerely wish that we had never 
met.’ 

Mr. Trevannion then rose abruptly, and before [ could make any reply 
brushed past me, went out at the door, and again walked away at a rapid 
ace down the street. 1 remained where I stood; my eyes had followed 
im as he went away. I was completely surprised. I anticipated much 
anger, much altercation ; but I never had an idea that he would be so unjust 
as to throw off in this way one who for his sake had gone through so 
heavy a trial and come off with honour. My heart was full of bitterness. 
[ oo that Mr. Trevannion had treated me with great harshness and ingrati- 
tude. 

‘ Alas!’ thought I, ‘ such is the world, and such will ever be the case 
with such imperfect beings as we are. How vain to expect any thing like 





love of aman, wound his vanity, and all obligations are instantly forgot- 
ten.’ 

I turned away from the bag of money, which I was resolved not to ac- 
cept, although I bad not at that time twenty guineas at my own disposal,— 
It was now within an half an hour of dark, I collected all my books, put 
some in the iron safe, others as usual in my desk, and having arranged every 
thing as completely as [ could, I locked the safe and desk, encl the keys 
in a parcel and sealed it. Putting Mr. Trevanvion’s name on the outside, I 
laid the parcel on the table in the room where we had had our conference, 
by the side of the bag of money. ‘ 

It was now dark, or nearly so, and I left the confidential porter, as usual, 
to shut up the house, and went up to the sitting-room with the expectation 
of seeing Miss Trevannion, and bidding her farewell. I was not disappoint- 
ed ; [ found her at her netting, having just lighted the lamps which hung 

over the table. ; 

‘Miss Trevannion,’ said I, advancing respectfully towards her, ‘T have 

fulfilled my promise, and I have received my reward’—she looked up at 

me—‘ which is, | am dismissed from this house and from your presence for 
ever.’ 

‘] trust,’ said she, after a pause, ‘that you have pot exceeded my wishes. 
It appears to me so strange, that I must think such is the case. My father 
never could have dismissed you in this way for merely eXpressing an opin- 
ion, Mr. Elrington. You must have gone too far.’ 5 

‘Miss Trevannion, when you meet your father you can thes ascertain 
whether I have been guilty of intemperance or rudeness, or a proper want 
of respect in making the communication—which I did in exactly the very 
a you yourself proposed, and my reward has been such as I have 
stated.’ 

‘You have a better reward, Mr. Elrington, if what you assert is really 
correct. You have the reward of having done your duty; but | cannot 
imagine that your dismissal has arisen from the mere expression of an opin- 
ion. You'll excuse me, Mr. Elrington, that as a daughter I cannot, in jus- 
tice to a much respected father, believe that such is the case.’ 

This was said in so cold a manner, that I was nettled to the highest de; ‘ 
Miss Trevannion had promised me her gratitude, instead of which I felt 
that she was doubting my word, and, as it were, taking the side of her fat 

inst me. And this wasthe return from her! I could have upbraided 
her and told her what I felt ; namely, that she had taken advantage of my 
feelings towards her to make me a cat’s-paw to obtain her end with her 
father ; and that now, having failed, | was left to my fate without even com- 
miseration ; but shejlooked so calm, so grave, and so beautiful, that I could 
not doit. 1 commanded my wounded feelings and replied :— 

‘Since I have the misfortune to meet the displeasure of the daughter as 
weil as of the father, Miss Trevannion, I have not another word to say, but 
farewell, and may you prosper.’ . 

My voice faltered as i said the last words, and bowing to her I quitted 
the room. Miss Trevannion did not even say farewell to mine, but I 
thought that her lips appears to move, as quitting the roomt[ took my last 
look upon her beautiful face. I shut the door after me, and, overpowered 
by my feelings, J sank u a settee in the ante-room, ina state of giddy 
stupor from previous excitement. I know not how long I remained there, 
for my head turned and my senses reeled ; but | was aroused from it by the 
heavy tread of Mr. Trevannion, who came a the corridor without a 
light, and not perceiving me, opened the door of the sitting-room where 
his daughter was. He threw the door to after he entered, but it did 
not quite close, leaving a narrow stream of light through the ante- 
room. 

‘Father,’ said Miss Trevannion, in my hearing, ‘ yeu look warm and ex- 


‘I have reason so to be,’ replied Mr. Trevannion, pon on 

‘I have heard from Mr. Elrington the cause of it,’ replied Miss Trevan- 
nion; ‘ that is, | have heard his version of it. Iam glad that you have come 
back, as | am most anxious to hear yours. What has Mr. Elrington said ur 
done to cause such irritation and his dismissal ? 

‘He has betiaved with insolence and ingratitude,’ replied Mr. Trevan- 
nion ; ‘J offered him partnership, and he refused unless [ would give up 
privateering.’ 

‘So he stated ; but in what manner was he insolent to you ?’ - 

‘Insolent !—told me that he acted from conscientious motives, which was 
as much as to say that | did not.’ 

‘Was his language very offensive ?’ ; 

‘No, not his language—that was respectful enough; but it was the very 
respect which made it insolent. So I told him that as he could not from 
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She Albion. 











privateer on those very grounds; and then, when still warm with gratitude 


zeal of our neighbours not to be behind in the race of fashion, was lost in 


to him for his self devotion, you did not consider it an insult; but, on the con- | the sutisfaction and respect with which such a fashion inspired us, Here 
trary, took him still nearer to you iuto yourownhouse. Why then should | wasa public homage to a long-contested superiority ; a public renunciation 
you consider it an insult now! Neither can I see any ingratitude. You of a long-cherished error; a public expression of the desire to know and 
made him an offer which, ia a worldly point of view, he could but appre: | to admire what others deemed admirable. Ungenerous must be the heart 
ciate the value of, and he declined it from conscientious motives; declined | that did not long to open to those eager and apprehensive minds, the foun- 
it, as you acknowledge, respectfully ; proving that he was ready to sacrifice | tains of delight at which ourselves have been wont to drink. 


his worldly interests to what he considered his duty as a Christian. When 


It is worth while to enquire by what steps the public of Paris has been 


Mr. Elrington told me that you had dismissed him, I felt so certain that he | led to recognise merits it had been so studiously taught to deny; or how 
must have been guilty of some unpardonable conduct towards you to have | so strong a curiosity has been awakened about those farces monstreuses !— 
induced you to have resorted to such a step, that [ did not credit him when | so they were described—for ages regarded as the fit amusement of a barba- 
he asserted the contrary. I could not believe, as a daughter, anythng so | rous people. We propose to give our readers a slight sketch of the most 
much to the prejudice of my own father, and so much at variance with his | remarkable and successful attempts which have been made during the last 


general conduct. I now feel that I have been most unjust to Mr. Elrington, 


twenty years to bring France acquainted with our great dramatist. It is 


and conducted myself towards him in ajway which I utterly regret, and hope | not only a curious piece of literary and dramatic history, but it forms a 


by some means to be able to express my contrition for—’ 


part of the great struggle between the cosmopolitan and the exclusively 


‘Amy—Amy,’ said Mr. Trevannion, severely, ‘ are you blinded by regard | national spirit. The incidents of the conflict are, we are sure, new to 
for this young man, that you side against yourown father? Am [to an-/| most of our readers, and will, we hope, be not uninteresting to many of 
ders that you have given your ailections without my sanction or ap- | them. 


roval.’ 


‘No, sir, replied Amy, ‘that I do respect and regard Mr. Elrington is | might be expected, the translators. 
true, and I cannot do otherwise for his many good qualities and his devotion | that we have now to do. 


towards you; but if you would ask me if Llove him, | reply thatsuch a 


thought has uot yet entered my head. Without a knowledge of who he is | to mean his disfigures 


In such an attack on long-cherished prejudices, the pioneers are, as 
It is, therefore, with their labours 


In speaking of the translators of Shakspeare, we shall not be supposed 
The greatest obstacle to the success of the former 


or his family, and without your approval, I should never think of yielding | may indeed be looked for in the works of the latter. The French public, 


up my affections in so hasty a manver ; but 1 may say more, these atfections 
have never been solicited by Mr. Elrington. He has always behaved to- 
wards me with that respect, which, as the daughter of his patron, I have a 
right to expect; but iu uv iustauce has he ever siguilied to me that he has 
any preference in my favour. Having assured you ofthis, my dear father, 
I cannot but say that he has, in this instance, notonly been treated with in- 
justice by you but also by me.’ 

‘Say nomore,’ replied Mr. Trevanuion. As he said this, 1 heard foot- 
steps in the passage, and was about to retreat to my own room; but as the 
party came without; a light | remained. Jt was the porter, who knocked 
the sitting-room door, and was requested to come in by Mr. Trevannion. 

‘It you please, sir,’ said he, ‘Mr. Elrington is gone out, I believe, and I 
found this packet directed to you on the table of the inner room, and also 
me bag of money, which I suppose you forgoy to put away before you 
left.’ 

‘ Very well, Humphrey, leave them on the table.’ 

The man did so, and left the room, uot perceiving me in the dark as he 
passed through the ante-room. , 

‘He has not taken the money,’ observed Mr. Trevannion. ‘ He might 
have done so, as he ought to be paid for his services.’ 

‘I presume, my dear father, that his feelings were too much hurt by what 

’ said Miss Trevannion. ‘Tbere are obligations which cannot be re- 
paid with gold.’ ; 

‘ These, I perceive, are the keys of the safe and desk, 1 did not think 
that he would have gone away this night.’ : 

I now thought it high time to quit the ante-room, where I had been 1r- 
resistibly detained by the conversation which took place. I hastened to 
my own chamber, determined that 1 would leave the house the next 
morning before any one was stirring. 1 gained it in the dark, but hav- 
ing the means of s riking a light I did so, and packed up all my clothes 
ready for my departure. I had just fastened down my valise when I per- 
ceived a light on the further end of the long corridor which led to my 
apartment. Thinking it might be Mr. Trevannion, and not wishing to 
see him [ blew out my own light and retreated to a small dressing-room, 
within my chamber communicating with a glass door. The light evidently 
approached, and at last I perceived the party was entering my room, the 
door of which was wide open. It was Miss Trevannion who entered, and 
turning round with her chamber-light in her hand, appeared to survey 
the apartment with a mournfulair. She perceived my valise, and her 
eyes were fixed upon it for some time ; at least she walked up to the 
dressing-table, and sitting on the stool before it, leant down her head upon 
her hands and wept. 

* Alas!’ thought I, ‘ that those tears were for me; butit is not so— 
she has been excited, and her tears have come to her relief.’ ; 

After a time she raised her head from the table and said, ‘ How unjust 
have I been—end I shall see him no more !—if i could but beg his par- 
don, I shall be more happy. Poor fellow !—what must he have felt at 
my harsh bearing! Oh! my father, 1 could not have believed it. And 
what did I say ?—that I had no feeling for—well I thought so at the time, 
but now—I am not quite sure that I was correct, though he—well, it’s 
better that he’s gone—but I cannot bear that he should have gone as he 
has done. How his opinion of me must have changed! That 1s what 
vexes me—’ and again she bent her head down on the table and wept. 

Ina moment she again rose, and took her candle in her hand, Perceiving 
on the dressing-table a small gold ring which I had taken off my finger 
the day before, and had forgotten she took it up and examined it. After 
a little while she laid ner light down on the table, and put the ring upon 
her finger. 

«1 will keep it till I see him again,’ r.armured@she, and then taking her 
light she walked slowly out of the room. . 

The knowledge I had gained by this unintentional eaves-dropping on 
my part, was the source of much reflection—and as I had laid on the bed 
without taking off my clothes, it occupied my thoughts till the day be- 
gan to break. That 1 still retamed the good opinion of Miss Trevan- 
nion was certain, and the mortification 1 had endured at our final inter- 
view was now wholly removed. It was her duty to suppose her parent 
not in fault till the contrary was proved. She had known her father for 
years—me she had only known for a short time, and never before had she 
known him guilty of injustice. But her expressions and her behaviour 
in my room—was it possible that she was partial tome, more partial than 
she had asserted to her father when she was questioned !—and her taking 
away the ring ! 
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SHAKSPEARE IN PARIS. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. 


Othello, Tragedie de Shakspeare ; traduit par le Comte Alfred de Vigny. 
(Euvres completes, Vol. VI. Paris. 


Hamlet, Tragédie de Shakspeare ; traduit par M. Leon de Wailly. MS. 
Pari 


aris. 
Jules Cesar, Tragedie de Shakspeare; traduit par M. Auguste Barbier. 
MS Paris. 


Those who were in Paris last winter, will not easily forget the sensation 
a there by the representation of English Tragedy by English Actors. 

he theatre presented a curious spectacle. 

On the night on which we were present the House was crowded, At 
least half the audience held books in their hands, between which and the 
stage they managed to divide their attention. Some were incessantly occu- 
Ri in interpreting what was going on to their less learned neighbours.— 

any appeared resolutely absorbed, and one might discern a considerable 
anxiety to look as if they understood all that passed, and to be moved by 
pity or by terror in the right place. Some, on the contrary, look honestly 
vacant, and not a few, deeply and sincerely interested. In the front of the 
pit sat the Critics, triumphantly conscious of English, and boldly enthusiastic 
for Macready, or passiones tor Miss Faucit. The boxes were lined with 
rows of the blanches epaules, long locks, and impassive countenances, which 
marked the country women of the mighty poet—here and there among them, 
a creature such as furnished the materials out of which his boundless imagi- 
nation fashioned his Desdemoras and his Portias, or suggested that type of 
an undemonstrative Englishwoman, Cordelia. 

How often were we borne away even from the interest of the drama to 
that of this stranger spectacle! The mere sound of the language of England 
in that unaccustomed place, was sweet and solemn to our ears as the voice 
of a mother leng unheard on earth. And this was France! and these Were 
Frenchmen, listening, with us, to our Shakspeare! How vainly we trieg to 
_— at their emotions! How vainly, thought we, would they seek to 

athom ours! So near.and yet so far—united, yet severed by an impassa- 
ble gulf, we sat. So infinite a region is the human heart! Nationg, like 
individuals, know each other but in part; they cannot penetrate the labyr- 
inths of each other’s thoughis. One might think this so obvious reflection 
should teach diffidence in our own judgments, and indulgences for those of 
others. But does it? 

The degree to which the Germans understand Shakspeare is one proof of 
our consanguinity ;—of that fandamental resemblance or sympathy between 
men of the same race, which lies hidden beneath many suneriicial differenc- 
es. But no foreigner can fully understand Shakspeare, the most English, al- 
though the most cosmupolitan of poets; and we feel—with regret or exul- 
tation, according as the Suncoclent or the selfish feelings predominate—h..w 


many exquisite touches, to which our hearts vibrate in their inmost depths, 
our neigbbours can never f 


thought in our minds, are un 
to form a treasury for the w 


— we saw the French people claiming their part in the great inheri- 
nce. 


Any inclination we might have felt to smile at the little indications of the 


rarely unwilling to take upon trust, rather than study a people or literature 


in itself, had received with blind confidence the wretched travesties which 


bad faith or bad taste, or both united, had put befvre them as the works 
of the great English dramatist. They knew the Shakspeare of the great 


Ducis, and, naturally enough, they wanted to know no more. Even Talma, 
who had studied ‘ Hamlet’ in England, had played in it with Kemble, and 
whose most ardent desire it was to lay a faithful copy of the conception 
of the Poet before his countrymen, was condemned to act in the miserable 
counterfeits then palmed upon the public as the tragedies of Shakspeare. 
Probably this state of things would Se continued much longer, had not 
the daring, vigorous, and refined criticism of Schlegel, whose name had a 
certain currency and weight in France, and the enthusiastic admiration 
with which Shakspeare was received by the whole German people, awa- 
kened in the better order of French minds, doubts of the infallibility of 
their oracles. ‘ Voltaire,’ says Monsieur Guizot, in his charming Life of 
Shakspeare, ‘ was the first in France who spoke of the genius of Shaks- 
peare ; and, though he treated him as a barbarian, the public thought he 
said too much about him. -It would have been deemed a sort of profana- 
tion to apply to rude and formless works the words genius and glory. 
Now the glory and the genius of Shakspeare are no longer discussed. No- 
body contests them; a greater question has arisen, viz.—Whether the 
dramatic system of Shakspeare is not better than that of Voltaire ? 

M. Guizot’s Essay was published in 1821, and doubtless contributed not 
a little to prepare the way for what was to come. It is curious and in 
teresting to see how the candid, accurate, and conscientious appreciation 
of other conditions of moral and political life than those under which he 
lives,—which is perhaps the most remarkable, though far from the most 
popular quality ot the great statesman,—displays itself in the remarks of 
the critic. The historical sense, (historische sinn) as the Germans call it, 
shines like a light through the whole Essay. And this sense renders the 
mind apt for the reception and appreciation of all high and great mani- 
festations of human thought, however new and unfamiliar. 

But let us return to the conscientious translators of Shakspeare,—to the 
men who have devoted so much ability and labour to an enterprise in 
which even success promised so little recompense. 

The dramatic revolution of Paris was anterior to the revolution of July. 
In 1828, M. Victor Hugo published his drama of Cromwell. The work 
was itselfa protest against the constraints imposed on the French drama; 
and the preface contains an eloquent, though somewhat affected and fan- 
tastic plea in favour of innovation. This preface excited much and vehe- 
ment discussion. 

But the most active leader of the emeute against the ancien regime of the 
stage, was, strange to say, Count Alfred de Vigny: instead of trusting to 
his own forces, he brought the might of Shakspeare himself to bear upon 
the contest. In the introduction to the sixth volume of his G2uvres Com- 
pletes, containing his translations of Othello and the Merchant of Venice, 
published in 1839, he gives the following account of the matter :-— 

‘It is precisely ten years since I brought the Moor of Venice on the 
French stage. Tenyears! The events of that time are almost historical. 
Ten years! the duration of an empire anda few constitutions! The re- 

presentation of this tragedy is, then, an event of sufficiently remote anti- 
quity to permit me to speak of it as an impartial historian—a disinterested 
one, if ever such existed ;—for when I made the Moor storm the citadel 
of the Theatre Francais, the flag he planted upon it bore the arms of 
Shakspeare, and not mine. And yet—I appeal to the witnesses who have 
survived that battle—if 1 had profaned a Shack the scandal would have 
been less.’—* It was at a time when politics seemed laid to sleep. The 
truce afforded by a moderate ministry left only the field of letters open to 
warfare. The combatants rushed to it with fury, and the public of Paris 
seemed to be rehearsing, in these conflicts of the theatre, those which were 
shortly to follow. 
‘In October 1829, I wrote the Letter which is here prefixed to the Tra- 
gedy.’—‘ The Moor having once entered the citadel, threw open all its gates, 
and we know from those who, for the last ten years, have entered it, what 
new and original works were freely represented there, in spite of the su- 
perannuated power which had hitherto reigned.’—‘This translation | of 
Shakspeare] is the only one which has ever been acted on the French stage. 
In the same year I prepared the Merchant of Venice ; but I kept it in m 
rtfolio, sach as it is here printed. In the midst of the difficulties of ail 
inds which opposed the production on the stage, the revolution of July 
broke out, and the noise of our feuz d’artiflce was drowned in that of the 
cannon.’—‘ Nevertheless, as nothing is lost in France, I have full confidence 
thata monument like that possessed by Germany, will gradually be con- 
structed—a translation in verse, and fitted for representation, of all the 
works of Shakspeare. The first stone was laid with difficulty and toil in 
Othello, and it will remain where it is. I hope the stage itself will complete 
the work. Several of the masterpieces of Shakspeare have long been rea- 
dy among us, translated into verse, and prepared by poets who unite to their 
fine talents a love of art sufficiently generous to make abnegation for a 
time of their own celebrity. Actors who may feel themselves great enough 
for such immortal parts, will know where to find Hamlet, Macbeth, King 
Lear, Julius Caesar, and Romeo and Juliet, and from them, I think, will 
come the accomplishment of an attempt then made so courageously.’ 


We must also quote a few words from the ‘ Letter of Lord , on the 
Representation of the 24th October 1829,’ written at the time which follows 
this brief introduction, and to which M. de Vigny alludes in the foregoing 
passage :— 

‘What J had to say to the public on the 24th October 1329, was this— 
There is a simple question to be resolved. It is as follows—Shall the French 
stage be open or not toa modern tragedy, affording ; Ist, In its conception, 
a wide picture of life, instead of a narrow picture of the catastrophe of an 
er 2d, In its composition, characters (not parts): quiet scenes with- 
out dramatic action, mingled with comic and tragic scenes: 3d, In its exe- 
cution, a style familiar, comic, tragic, and sometimes epic?’ 

The author goes on to say, that an original or invented tragedy would 
not have had the requisite authority to sustain such an experiment. It was 
necessary to take a composition consecrated by the popular voice of ages. 
‘I give it, not as a model for our time, but as the representation of a foreign 
monument, raised in other times by the most potent hand that ever created 
for the stage.’ 

We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting some of M. de Vig- 


ny’s just and ingenious remarks on the two great systems of dramatic com- 
position :— 





‘ Consider that in the expiring system every tragedy was a catastrophe, 
and a denouement of an action already mature at the rising of the curtain, 
which held by a thread had only to fallagain. Here is the defect which 
strikes you, as it does all foreigners, in French tragedies ;—that parsimony 
of scenes and developements ; those factitious delays; and then all at once 
that hurry to conclude; mingled with the fear, perceptible throughout, of 
falling short of matter to fill the five acts. Far from diminishing my admi- 
ration for the men who follow that system, this consideration heightens it; 
for every tragedy required a prodigious address, and a host of contrivances 
to —— misere to which they condemned themselves.’—* It is not 
thus that the dramatic poet will proceed in future. In the first place, he will 
take in bis wide grasp a long period of time, and will fill it with entire ex- 
istences ; he will create man, not as species, but as individual; the only 
means of interestingmen. He will let hiscreatures live of their uwn life, 
and will only cast into their hearts those germs of passion by which great 





eel; how many illusions that stir whole trains of ee ty ar pe then, when the hour is come, and not till then, with- 
meaning to them. Enough, however, remains yut letting us feel that his finger hastens on the event, he will show destin 
orld; and it was with the sincerest satisfaction 


entwining its victims in folds as large, as multiplied, as inextricable as those 
in which writhe Laocoon and his sons.’ 


The following passage we will not spoil by translating: — 
‘Tl fallait, dans des vestibules qui ne menaient a rien, des personnage 
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n’allant nulle part parlant de peu de chose, avec des idees indecises et des 
paroles vagues, un peu agités par des sentimens mitiges, des passions paisig 
bles, et arrivant ainsi a une mort gracieuse ou a un soupir faux. O vain- 
fantasmagorie ! Ombres d’howmes dans une ombre de nature! vides roye 
aumes! Jnania regna!’ 


These remarks M. de Vigny applies to the system, and the majority of its 
followers. not of course to the ‘ magnifiques exceptions.’ 

Nor are we to confound such a just recognition of the defects and entraves 
of the French drama, and such aspirations after a freer and wider poetical 
field, with the extravagancies cf writers who fancied themselves imitators 
of Shakspeare, when they were outraging nature, sense, and decency, 


The following passage is as just as it is amusing :— 


‘I think it would not be difficult to prove that the power which kept us 
so long in this word of conventivn—that the muse of this secondary trage- 
dy, was Politeness. She alone was capable of banishing true characters as 
coarse; simple language as trivial ; ~ ideality of philosophy and of the 
passions as extravagance; poetry as dizarrerie. 

* Politeness, hana a a wd ef courts, always was, and always will be 
a leveller; she effaces and flattens everything ; neither too high nor too low 
is her motto. She does not hear nature, who cries from all parts to genius, 
in the words of Macbeth, ‘‘ Come high or low.” 

‘1 do not think a foreigner can om understand what a degree of false- 
hood ouc versifiers for the stage—I will not say poets—had reached. To 
give you anexample of this among a thousand—when the author wanted 
to say “‘ espions,” he said— 

“ Ces mortels dont letat gage la vigilance.” 


‘You must be sensible that nothing but an extreme politeness towards 
the coporation of spies could dictate so eleganta periphrasis. ; 

‘ Other writers of talent were led into the same fault by a desire of attain- 
ing what is called harmony ; seduced by the example ofa great master who 
treated only antique subjects, where Greek and Latin phrases were suita- 
ble. Hence that style in which every word is an anachronism; in which 
Chinese, Turks and American savages talk in every line of “ Hymen and 
his torch.’ f 

‘ Would you believe, for example, you English, who know what words 
are spoken in the tragedies of Shakspeare, that the tragic muse of France— 
Melpomene, as she was then calied—was ninety-eight ears before she 
could bring herself to say out audibly, un mouchoir? The following are 
the steps by which she proceeded with a very amusing prudery and em- 
barrassment. 

‘Jn the year of the Hegira 1147, which corresponds to the year of our 
Lord 1782, Melpomene, on occasion of the hymenee of a virtaous Turkish 
lady, wanted her pocket-handkerchief, and not daring to draw it out of the 
pocket of her hoop, took out a billet instead. In 1792, she again wanted 
this same handkerchief, at the hymenée of a citoyenne who called herself a 
Venetian and cousin of Desdemona, named Hedelmone, and was on the 
point of taking it out; but whether it was that, ander the Directory, it 
would have been dangerous to be seen to use a handkerchief, or, &c.—in 
short she did not venture. In 1810, French tragedy, having now renounc- 
ed her sobriquet of Me/pomene, and borrowing trom the German, had 
to do with a handkerchief, on occasion of the will of a Queen of Scotland 
ma foi! she summoned courage, took the handkerchief—itself—in her 
hand before the whole audience, and called it, aloud and undismayed, “ tis- 
su” and “ don.” This was a great step. At last, in 1820, thanks to Shak- 
speare, she uttered the word—to the terror and swooning of the weak, who 
that day uttered cries long and loud, but the satisfaction of the public, the 
great majority of whom ure accustomed to call a mouchoir—a mouchoir.— 
The word has made its en/ré ; Ridiculous triumph! Will it always take us 
a century to introduce a real word on the stage ?’ ; 

We should fill too much space were we to go on to quote M. de Vigny’ 
interesting remarks on dramatic art in France; but we must present our 
read ers with the following specimens of his graceful and flowing transla- 
tion :— 

‘Ornecio. Son pere alors m’aimait, et tres souvent 
M’invitait ; nous parlions de ma vie, en suivant 
Per année et par jour les sieges, les batailles, 
Les desastres sur mer, les vastes funerailles 
Ou je m’etais trouvé; je parcourais les temps 
De mes plus grands perils, et ces rudes instants 
Oi la mort en passant nous effleure la tete ; 

Je lui disais comment je devins la conquete 
D’un barbare ennemi, commentje fus vendu, 
Racheté, voyageur dans un pays perdu ; 

Je} disais le caprice et la fureur des ondes, 

Les detours souterrains des cavernes profondes, 
Etl’ennui du desert, et !’orgueil de ces monts 
Qui suspendent au ciel les neiges de leurs fronts ; 
Cannibales, Indiens, dangers, science, on gloire. 
Il le voulut, ainsi je contai mon histoire. 

Parfois Desdemona, d'un air triste et touché, 
Venait entre nous deux s’asseoir, le front penché, 
Quittait l’appartement pour un ordre, une affaire, 
Et puis elle rentrait et restait sans rien faire, 

Et d’une oreille avide ecoutait mes propos. 

Je l’avas remarqué. Dans un jour de repos, 

El ¢ seistrouvait seule et me fit la priere 

De lui redire encor l'histoire tout entiere. 

Je voyais en parlant des larmes dans ses yeux, 
Et lorsque je me tus, les elevant aux cieux, 

Elle. rougit, et dit: que ce voyage etrange 

Etait touchant! et puis ajouta : qu’en echange 
D’un tel recit, son coeur donnerait de l'amour 

Si quelqu’un en faisait un pareil quelque jour. 

Je pus a ces aveus parler sans crime extreme. 
Pour mes perils passés elle m’aima; de meme, 
Je V’aimai quand je vis qu’elle en avait pitié. 

A toute ma magie on est initié. 

Seigneurs, consultez-la—je la vois qui s’avance,’ 


And the last soliloquy :— 


‘C’est la cause, o mon ame! et vous la connaissez 
La cause qui m’amene au meurtre ! c’est assez! 
Ewiles qu’on adore en votre chaste empire, 
Lacause, sous vos yeux je n’oserais la dire : 

Je ne verserai pas son sang, et mon dessein 

Ne me conduira pas a dechirer ce sein 

Si beau, que l'on croit voir, ala lampe bleuatre, 

Sur un tombeau de marbre une image d’albatre. 
Cependant, il taut bien qu’elle meure—il le faut, 

Car elle trahirait d’autres hommes bientot 

—Eteignons ce flambeau, puis eteignons sa vie, 

—Si la flamme une fois, par ma main, t’est ravie, 

J'ai, pour la ranimer, le temps du repentir, 

Lampe ardente! mais toi qui vas t’aneantir, 

Ouvrage le plus beau qu’ait formé la nature ! 

Ou retrouver encor, divine creature, 

Ce feu qui te donna la vie, et qu’autrefois 

Dieu pour chacun de nous n’alluma gu’une fois ? 

Le destin l’a voulu ; lorisqu’une man profane 

Vieut de cueillir la rose, il faut qu’elle se fane ; 

Mais celle-ci, du moins, je veux la respirer ! 

O souffle pur, qui vient encor de m’attirer ! 

—Ta levre de parfums @t de baumes trempee 
Forcerait la Justice a briser son epee ! 

Encore ce baiser !—le dernier !—infernal ! 

Jamais on n’en aura donne de plus fatal. 

Il faut que je pleure ! ah! c’est que ma fureur meme 
Est le courroux du ciel qui frappe ce qu’il aime, 

Elle s’eveille !’ 


In comparing these two passages with the original, we perceive that 
their defects are to be ascribed partly to the intractable instrument 
which M. de Vigny had to deal with ; and still more to the puerile and 
mawkish timidity of French dramatic criticism, which he so happily ridi- 
culed. For example, the translator is obliged to reject lines of such di- 
vine simplicity and truth as these— 

‘ In faith *twas strange, "twas passing strange ; 
*T was pitiful, "twas wondrous pitiful ; 
as inconsistent with the conventional graces of verse, and the imagined 


dignity of tragedy. The inevitable consequence is, common-place phrases 
applicable to any situation ; and expressions that may be put into any 
mouth. 


With such a medium, and with a public mind enfeebled and cramped 
by such habits and tastes, Schlegel himself would have been at fault. We 
may form some idea of the difficulty of interpreting Shakspeare to the 
Public of Paris, from the fact, that at the representation, Othello’s re- 
ply—* Amen, with all my heart,—that reply, which sounds to us 
solemn, pathetic, and ominous as a death-bell,—called forth shouts of 





laughter. The werd* Amen’ on the stage was pronounced to be too 
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much for the gravity of any audience, and it was found necessary to with- 
draw it. ‘There were also learned critics ( ,cette froide nation litieraire, 
a3 M. Guizot calls them) who pronounced the sweet, child-like impor- 
tunity of Desdemona’s pleading— 


‘ Why, then, to-morrow night; or Tuesday morn ; 
Or ‘Tuesday noon, or night ; or Wednesday morn ; 
I pray thee name the time—’ 
go unutterably ludicrous and vulgar, as to be conclusive against the whole 
lay. 
The passage that excited the greatest applause, was this :— 
‘ Et maintenant, adieu 
A tout jamais, adieu le repos de mon ame! 
Adieu joie et bonheur detruits par une femme ; 
Adieu beaux bataillons aux panaches flottans , 
Adieu guerre, adieu toi dont les jeux eclatans 
Font de ambition une vertu sublime ! ‘ 
Adieu donc le coursier que la trompette anime, 
Et ses hennissements, et les bruits du tambour, 
L’etendard qu’on deploie avec des cris amour ! 
Appareil, porape, eclat, cortege de la gloire ! 
Et vous, nobles canons, qui tonnez la victoire, 
Et qui semblez la voix formidable d’un Dieu. 
Ma tache est terminee! A tout jamais adieu !’ 


That this should be. the tavourite passage, 1s very characteristic. 
French criticism is disarmed wherever beaux bataillons are in question. 
We must, however, confess that these magnificent lines (ully justify the 
applause they received. ; 

T'o be continued. 
oo 


THE TWO BOUQUETS. 
BY ARTHUR DUDLEY. 
Resumed from Albion of March 7. 
CHAPTER III. 


‘Chi rende alla meschina 
La sua felicita.” Sirvio PELLIco. 


I had arrived in the middle of a fine October night at V , and was, the 
next morning, just about disposing myself for coffee and comfort on my so- 
fa, in dressing gown and slippers, when the clatter of horses, the sound of 
loud voices, and the cracking of whips, mixed with the not unfrequent re- 

titions of ‘ Dammer Esel!’ and ‘ Jesus Maria!’ roused me from my pro- 
posed tranquillity, and sent me to my window to learn the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Opposite to my apartment was a large, handsomely-built house, 
with its blinds closed and its gate opened. Round the latter were assem- 
bled a group of equestrians, consisting of three ladies and seven or eight gen- 
tlemen, whose warlike protession might be guessed from their uniforms.— 

The party were apparently waiting for some addition|to their numbers, when 
from under the arch of the porte cochere advanced two grooms in hand- 
some liveries, leading by the bridle a beautiful cream-coloured Arabian 
horse. He bore a side-saddle on his back, and in the corners of the saddle- 
cloth, instead of a cypher or a crest, were embroidered in green and gold two 
rose-buds. It was ananimal, to all appearance formed to bear the gentle bur- 
then of a lady’s weight: butthe tightness with which the curb-chain was 
drawn plainly showed that the fire of the desert-blood was not extinct in its 
offspring. In another second the ladies were nodding their heads, the gen- 
tlemen lifting their'hats, and some of them springing from their steeds, to 
hasten towards a young and interesting dame, who, trom her dress, seemed 
destined to mount the handsome Arabian. 

A long habit of dark green cloth, whose rich folds were gracefully gath- 
ered up in her left hand, showed to the greatest advantage the outlines of 
a remarkably symmetrical and dignified figure. Rather on one side of her 
head she wore a green and gold embroidered cap, somewhat resembling 
that of an Hungarian Uhlan, whilst on the other fell down a profusion of rich, 
heavily-waving, dark hair. Her falling collar was open, and discovered a 
throat as white and as round as the throats of the daughters of Ossian, when 
be compares them to the ‘ marble pillars in the halls of Fingal. A tiny me- 
ther-of-pearl-handled ridingwhip, mounted in gold, which she held in her 
right hand, completed her handsome, though somewhat singular costume. 

Warm greetings were exchanged, some of the cavaliers offered their ser- 
vices to assist her in mounting; but she smilingly shook her head, and pro- 
ceeded alone towards her horse. One little gloved hand was on the bridle- 
rein, the other on the pommel, and in a second she was in the saddle. Hard- 
ly had the poe animal felt the weight of his rider than he threw back 
his beautiful head, his nostrils expanded, his mane curled, he champed the 
bit, he pawed the ground, and a long loud neigh welcomed his courageous 
mistress. Some of the other horses started, the ge.tlemen smiled, the ladies 
trembled, the lackeys prepared to help, when one, who had advanced too 
near. was very quietly laid flaton the pavement by the fore -hoof of the 
Arabian, who, seeming to glory in the confusion his voice had made, reared 
on his hind legs, and stood nearly upright, lashing his tail, erecting his mane 
tossing his head, and neighing with all his might .The alarm was pow gen- 
eral for the safety of the rider, who very coolly layiug her hand on the 
courser’s arching neck, 

* Quiet, Saladin,’ said she,—‘ still, sir, this moment—down !’ 

The creature becam-~ tranquil as a lamb, order was restored and the par- 

moved onwards. All I heard farther was along loud laugh, which came 
ringing through the morning air, and all I saw was the head of the young Am- 
azon thrown back, her dark hair streaming in the wind, and a set of bril- 
liant white teeth. 

‘ Donnerwetter !’ exclaimed a stony-faced, crooked-legged, black-gaitered 
Austrian sentinel, who had seen the whole, and who had now opened his 
unmeaning mouth and eyes, and twisted his huge red moustaches up to his 
cheek-bones. 

The door opened. I left the window. A waiter entered. 

* Who was that lady who rides so well?’ asked I. 

‘ That is Mademoiselle --——.,’ replied the man. 

‘Is that her house ?’ said I, on hearing the name of the most celebrated 
‘prima donna’ of the day. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered he. ‘She is making millions. 
Rame since she came on the stage. 
_ ‘My God "’ exclaimed I, starting at hearing the well known name, ‘ can 
it be possible 1’ 

The man left the room, and I remained with my reflections. I had not 
seen her since her early childhood ; but { was sure she would remember 
my name, though mostlikely not me. My resolution was taken. I stayed 
at home, watched the return of the riders, and, as the clocks were striking 
two, seized my hat and cane, and presented myself at her door. 





But that is only her 
Her real one is——.’ 


The room into which I was ushered was large, and furnished in splen 
door. Preparations were evidently making for a banquet; and, passing no, 
doabt for an invited guest, | was iatvedesel into an apartment already nu- 
mMerously tenanted by persons who to me were all perfect strangers. I had 
scarcely more than time to reflect upon the awkwardness of my position as 
au intruder, however involuntary, when the sound of a female voice struck 
my ear exclaiming, 
‘Where is he ?—where is he? I must see him directly !’ 

_f turned round, and through a rustling curtain of thick orange-coloured 
silk at the further end of the room burst a female figure, holding my card 
inher hand. She paused for a second where she stood, and then with one 
bound she was at my side, and seizing botb my hands, 


‘Isit really you?’ exclaimed she. ‘Oh! a thousand—thousand times 
Welcome !’ 


I looked at her earnestly, and at last could 1 
ever strange the compliment might seem, 

* By heaven ! you are just what you were as a child ’ 

* What,’ said she laughing, * as wild » | 

$ No,’ replied I, * but as warm-hearted.’ 

After having presented me as an old friend of her family to all her 
guests,—generals, and princes, countesses ambassadresses.—we passed 
into the dining-room, and placed ourselves at table, where she insisted on 
my occupying the seat by her side. It was a delightful repast, at which 
every intellectual as well as every more material appetite was ministered 
to with the most retined delicacy, and where the sparkles of the flowing 
Wine itself were less brilliant than the flashes of convivial wit. Her con- 
Versation [kept up in three or four different languages] was sparkling to 
adegree, and profound when she felt she was understood. Colouring 
every topic, gilding every theme with her imaginative fancy. she pursued 
her way through the mazes of every subject of discussion ; but that which 
charmed even more than her versatility and genius, w 
vanity or affectation in all she said and did : 


ture by which she made her own sex forgive 
meanour and the 


10t help ejacuiating, how- 


the modesty and good na- 
! her talents, the noble de- 
‘ purity by which she forced the other to forget her situa- 
ion. In the midst of her loudest, wildest mirth, the mos 
libertine could not have nourished a hope, 
priety would have reproved., 

embalm the air, but whose tl 
Rear enouch to 
Miration. 


t unprincipled 
or hazarded a look, that pro- 


1orns prevent the gazer from approaching 
‘ be torn by them. I looked at her with wonder and ad- 
She had then just completed her twentieth year 


as the total want of 


She was like the sweetbriar, whose scents 


Eye Alvion. 
dark, handsome, though somewhat disagreeable-looking man, ‘ you sure- 
ly would not attempt to make war upon the lasting force of early impres- 
sions ?” 
‘I would certainly maintain,’ replied he, ‘ that it is only in very weak 
natures that such can be uneradicable.’ 
‘ On the contrary,’ rejoined she, and a tint of deeper colour rose to her 
cheek and brow, ‘ watch the young tree that has grown in the cleft of a 
half-ruined tower :—its branches you may cut, its stem you may fell with 
the axe, but its root you will not wrench from its bed; or, if you do, it 
will be piecemeal, and dragging with it, and demolishing the substance 
on which it is grafted, and thus there are impressions of our youth,’ con- 
tinued she, her eyes beaming with inspiration, ‘ which in some natures, 
—I do not say in all,—cannot be eradicated without crushing and break- 
ing the heart with whose inmost fibre their roots have been twined ” 
‘ The Prince seems convinced,’ said I to her in a whisper. 
* You mistake,’ answered she with a smile; ‘ he is only confused, 
and puzzled to know whether J am convinced of what I have been saying.’ 
At this moment a servant brought her a note. 
‘Will you allow me?’ inquired she ; and, having heard the prompt 
affirmative, she opened and glanced at the contents of the epistle. ‘ Say 
that it is well, and that I will come,’ said she to the servant. And, when 
he had left the room, ‘ So,’ added she in a half-jesting, half-pouting-tone, 
‘ because the Grand Duke of has chosen to arrive here three full 
weeks before he was expected, and because his Royal Highness is pro- 
vokingly pleased to make ‘“* Norma” his favourite opera, I must enact 
Bellint’s heroine to-morrow evening, instead of having a musical party at 
home ; and to-night be done tv death by tuat worst of all slow tortures, a 
general rehearsal.’ 
Loud and reiterated expressions of delight followed this announcement, 
in the midst of which she turned to me, saying, 
‘ To-morrow you wil! have an opportunity of seeing what popularity 
means in this music-loving capital. 
One by one the guests disappeared. I still remained, and in half an 
hour, had heard the whole history of intervening years, and promised to 
come and see her the next day. Her equipage was atthe door to take 
her to the rehearsal. She threw a cloak over her shoulders, a lace veil 
over her head, and as she sprang into the carriage, she held out her hand 
to me, saying, ‘ T'o-morrow—don’t forget ? 
* 





* 


I know not whether it was a foreboding, or what might have occasion- 
ed the sensation, but, as I ascended the stone staircase, methought a 
sharp wind came down through the corridors, that chilled me with an icy 
touch. ‘The sun shone brightly, but to me it seemed that his rays were 
paleand cold. I shivered. All was still throughout the house—1 knew 
there was a change ; and as the servant shut the door, and lelt me alone 
in the same room in which I had been the daybefore, | started, and felt 
as though astony weight had fallen on my heart. After a few minutes’ 
reflection, and an effort to laugh myself out of an anxiety I could not ex- 
plain, a waiting-woman entered, and begged of me to follow her to her 
mistress’s apartment. | wished to speak, and ask her—what? I knew 
not. My tongue was frozen in my mouth—I stared at her; she repeated 
her request, and I silently followed my silent guide. We passed through 
the orange-coloured silk curtain into a vestibule filled with flowers, 
paved with black and white marble, and through the stained glass win- 
dow of which the sunbeams shone with softened radiance. At one end 
was a folding-door, covered with crimson cloth, and studded with brass 
nails. My conductress opened it, and knocked at the inner portal it con- 
cealed. The reply from within was scarcely audible ; but the Abigail 
opened the door, and closed it behind me. I stood rooted to the spot. All 
my forebodings, all my unaccountable presentiments from the moment I 
crossed the threshold were explained! Inan arm-chair of green velvet sator 
rather reclined, she whobut four-and-twenty hours ago bounded to me like 
a fawn or an antelope ! 
« O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 
Had sorrow fix’d what time can ne’er erase.’ 

I looked long and earnestly at her. I saw that a blight had fallen on 
the young plant. Hercheek, brow, and lips were bloodless ; and the 
smile had fled from her soul back to the parent regions above for ever ; but 
i searched in vain for all outward signs of the disorder grief usually brings 
with it. Her dress, a simple white pezgnoir, was elegant and composed ; 
her hair carefully, purely braided across her forehead. There were 
neither pocket-handkerchiefs, salts, nor bottles of eau de Cologne, about 
her ; but she, in whose veins the blood had run quick and warm as the 
lava stream down the sides of Vesuvius, wasas completely petrified as 
though the gis of antiquity had looked her into stone; thinking, 
reflecting, moral life was extinct! In the scene of her former mirth 
and joy she sat like the skeleton of the ancient Egyptian banquets : a ha- 
bitant of the grave in the midst of the pleasures of life! If she had faint- 
ed, screamed, wept, raved, or torn her hair, I should have breathed more 
freely; but this stagnant stillness fell wpon my*heart as the heavy 
sluggishness of the sultry atmosphere falls on the senses of the Bedouin 
when he crosses the Desert, even as the simoom awakes from its couch 
in the skies. Her spirit had been taken into the caverns of misery, and 
the damp, noisome breath had extinguished its light. 

She raised her eyes to mine, but was silent. I gasped, and staggered to- 
wards her. I tried to speak; when from a cual mosaic table at ber side 
she took an open letter, and, extending her hand, put itinto mine. I half 
recoiled, for it was like the touch of a corpse. The post-mark was C——. 
I glanced at the contents. The letter fell from my fingers, and I dropped 
ou a chair :— 

The Baron de was married ! 

There are times when to attempt consolation would be a mockery. 
picked up the fallen letier from the ground, and replaced it mechanical 
on the table. Some seconds passed in silence: she broke it,—and cated 
ing her hand te me,— 

‘Lam more of a man than you are,’ said she, with a smile that was like 
the sick light of the wanning moon upon a gravestone. * * * 

I could not help remarking the strange mixture of furniture in her dou- 
doir, as slight proofs of the various tastes and occupations of the owner. 
A splendid grand pianoforte formed one principal ornament, with, scatter- 
ed upon it, piles of instrumental and vocal music by all composers, and in 
all languages. Books, prints, and drawings in profusion, lay on different ta- 
bles. By the side of the choicest paintings on the walls hung the most 
richly-enamelled, fancifully-mounted pistols; from those fitted for the belt 
of an Albanian bandit, or the holsters of a Turkish Mamelouck, down to 
the best English hair-triggers. Riding-whips and fencing-foils were laid by 
the side of innumerable sheets of paper, covered with both grees and poe- 
try written in a delicate but decided female hand. Powder-flasks, and 
cases of percussion-caps, kept open the pages of some choice old manu- 
script; a fishing tackle was entangled around a beautiful-inlaid Spanish 
guitar in acorner. In the window were ranged flowers the most expen- 
sive and most rare; and at her feet lay a magnificent and gigantic dog of 
the dark grey, black spotted, Ulmer stag-hound breed. 

On the table at her side lay Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’s Tod,’ open at the 
scene between Thekla, her mother and father. My eye fell on the page, 
and I involuntarily uttered aloud, 

‘Es ist mein starkes Madchen !’ 

‘Yes,’ said she; ‘but Thekla was happier than I am, for Max Picco- 
lomini was only dead. She might accuse Heaven ; but J must accuse 
him.’ 

At this moment the door opened ; a mild, benevolent-looking old man 
advanced to her side. 

‘So, doctor, is it you?’ murmured she, giving him her hand. ‘ You 
have come to visit a patient ; but J am not ill ;’ and she looked him firmly 
and steadily in the face. ‘ 

‘I fear more than you yourself think,’ rejoined he with a marked man- 
ner, and watching her scrutimzingly. 

After a little conversation, which she strove to render general, and du- 
ring which the disciple of #sculapius never withdrew his eyes from her 
face :— 

‘ What is the hour?’ asked he carelessly. 

She took from the table a small jewelled watch, which lay there fas- 
tened to a chain of gold. With the first glance her countenance under- 
went a change, although very slight, and with eyes bent on the earth, she 
murmured hurriedly, 

‘It is anwound—-I forgot it last night.’ 

The doctor got up, put his hands in his pocket, and walked to ‘he win- 
dow ; compressing his lips, he shook his head as he gave vent to a solitary 
‘Hum!’ In a few seconds he turned round, and standing by her chair, pat 
his hand on her head. . 

‘[ wish,’ said she, ‘that my Norma diadem pressed no heavier on it 
tkan your hand, doctor.’ . 

I started. ‘ You surely cannot mean to sing to-night 1’ 

‘I had refused it on the plea of indisposition,’ answered she; ‘ but look 
at this.’ And she presented me anote written by a royal hand, and en- 
treating the gifted and idolized singer, asa personaé favour to royalty itself, 
not to refuse the display of her rare talents on that night. 

‘ And you mean—’ 
‘To play Norma to-night,’ said she, before I could finish my question. 
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‘Nay, my dear Prince,’ said she, in reply tosome remark made by a 
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pull at the bow till it breaks from over tension. They have in bodily and 
mental suffering the obstinacy [for I can call it nothing else] of the devil 
himself, or Charles the Twelfth, when he sat six hours un horseback at 
the battle of Pultava, with his heel shot off, and the bullet in the wound.’ 
‘1 can remember an instance of courage and fortitude in a girl of nine 
years old,’ said I, looking steadfastly at her. and recounting an anecdote 
she also well recollected, ‘that [ think ranks in proportion equal to that of 
the SwWedish monarch.’ 

She rose from her seat,—she pressed my hand,—a mournful smile 
parted her lips,—a long, heavenly drawn sigh escaped. her breast, andshe 
said in alow tone as she glided trom the chamber, 

* To-day is not my birthday P 





The theatre was crowded to suffocation. Hundreds were turned from 
the doors, who had come out of curiosity to hear the prima donna, or to 

stare at the fiery moustaches and grim-visage of the Grand Duke. The 

boxes were filled with the most beautiful and the most fashionable of 
V——’s daughters, and the house brilliantly illuminated in honour of the 

royal guest. Majesty at length appeared, andevery back was turned to- 

wards the stage. The introduction was finished, the curtain drawn up, 

and every back was turned to majesty. 

As for myself, what I felt at the first note of the orchestra is quite in- 

describable ; I trembled from agitation, fear, and impatience to know even 

the worst. The atmosphere of light and heat around, and the delicious 

music, would, at any other time, have made me feel joyous as an insect 

sporting in a sunbeam on a burning July day. At that moment it almost 

drove me to distraction, ‘ With the ancients, thought I, ‘the temple 

prepared for a sacrifice was decked as for a triumph. May not the tem- 

dle of triumph become also the altar for a sacrifice? Andthe victim? IL 

shuddered ! 

The opening chorus was past—the traitor, Pollione, had confessed bis 

guilty passion for Adalgisa, when the first tones of the march announcing 

Norma's approach struck the ear. He was gone. The march was again 

heard—the priests and virgins appeared. The music ceased—I voluntarily 
closed my eyes—a long, a breathless pause, a deathlike stillness—and then 
—a burst of enthusiastic, tumultuous applause told me she was there. I 

opened my eyes, and saw her, in the attitude of sibyl of old, standing be- 
neath the shade of the sacred druidical oak, her whole form breathing calm, 

queen-like dignity. I gazed at her with astonishment. The expression of 
her face was placid and serene. Her long, and ample draperies floated 

around her as the white clouds on an autumn night would gather round 

the virgin moon, balf enshrouding her lustre, half enhancing ker mysterious 
beauty. The glances of her large dark eyes flashed from beneath her fall- 

ing glossy hair, as the firefly at midnight darts and lightens amidst the broad, 
shining leaves of the laurel. She stood for some seconds as though she would 
search with looks into the souls of those around her, and drag thought forth 

from its concealment into light and air, as the magnet deawsthe needle. At 
length, folding her marble-like arms upon her breast, she gave utterance to 
those tones which, once heard, were rarely, if ever, forgotten. Her voice 
bad never been so powerful, so rich, so clear, so magnificent as that night. 
She seemed to play with it as Na‘ure plays with the wind ; sometimes soft- 
ening itdown to a scarcely audible whisper, at others letting it sweep by 
like astorm-blast. Nothing that she sang appeared set down tor her to sing ; 
it seemed as though all she did was her’s alone, and sprang from the genius 
of the moment ;—it was the Muse of Music, and not Bellini;—it was Norma 
herself, living, breathing, feeling, suffering, hoping ;—elevated nearly to the 
rank of a deity by the spirit of prophecy; inspiring and inspired, and at the 
same time that she took the feelings of her auditors with her, giving them 
allherown. She descended from her elevation, advanced into the centre of 
the stage, and laying her hands on the heads of the kneeling virgins, looked 
heaven face to face, and prayed. That was prayer! not the prayer that Adal- 
gisa would have conceived, but the prayer that Nerma must have felt. The 
address of an enlightened creature in a world of darkness, who turned to 
her God becanse none else could understand her, and who stoed unshrink- 
ing before him, because she believed in him, and felt that he who had cre- 
ated alone could judge her! He who could have called Norma impure or 
unchaste bas yet to learn that there is a purity of mind, and a chastity of 
soul, which in some natures nothing can destroy ! 

The first scene was past; the stage was cleared. Scarcely had the divine 
singer retired than she was forced by the reiterated clamours of the enchant- 
ed multitude to reappear, and accept from their hands the crown of laurel 
and bay they threw at her feet She raised one wo her lips; and I sawa 
smile Sense in her eyes, which was but a faint reflection of one I had onee 
seen before, and that wasa smile of triumph too! She had smiled then 
while she suffered ; none knew how much she suffered now. I only felt it 
from her smile. 

I was only halfrelieved by her tremendous success, and ouqereet strength. 
Another would not have believed that a human being could bear such men- 
tal anguish and still exist. J knew her; and knew that which to another 
would have beenimpossible, to her would only cost an effort—but what an 
effort! Never, as | as 1 exist, can I forget that metronly grace, the dig- 
nified sweetness with which she received the confession uf Adalgisa’s love 
for the Roman warrior. No longer the exalted, commanding priestess, she 
was the woman, soft, tender, and angelic; alone with a being who felt what 
she had felt, who loved as she had loved. but who, for that very reason, she 
was determined, should not sin as she had sinned. Her protecting hand was 
raised to save—to undo the knot, which, loosened, took off from love its un- 
righteousness, and hallowed it. She turned her eyes to heaven with a look 
which seemed to me to say :— 

‘ Maker, if I have erred, forgive me, and take from my handsa soul | have 
saved for thee.’ 
As the thunder-bolt withers the forest-tree, so did the sudden sight of 
Pollione, at once, and in one second, appear to dry up all the springs of 
goodness in her heart She looked at him with a glance which would halve 
made the dead quail in their shrouds, and then (but only once) at Adalgisa. 
All was over! her last stronghold was destroyed—her self-esteem was 
= ! As long as he was, or she believed him, worthy, she was proud of 
er devotion; proud that she had sacrificed herself, and based her glory on 
the conviction that she had nothing more to give up for him ; that she had 
reserved nothing for her own salvation—that country, religion, and the eter- 
nal welfare of her «wn soul, all, were betrayed, trampled on, and the broken 
fragments thrown as offerings at his feet !—but now, that the idol was de- 
famed, disgraced, destroyed, the worship became infamous, she was pollut- 
ed, and she despised herself. She had been as one walking on glass over 
the sluggish waters of a bituminous lake, and admiring the reflection of her 
own oelf in the mirror—the glass was shivered—she started back in horror 
at the blackness, the noisomeness of that which it had concealed, and the illu- 
sion was for ever gone! What had in her been light became now flame— 
a ravaging, devouring flame; laying waste all that was young, fresh, and 
green, and leaving nothing but ashes to mark its path! Her acting and 
singing in this scene were perfectly superhuman; and when the curtain 
dropped at the end of the act, the tumultuous cries and exclamations made 
the whole interior of the theatre a complete chaos of sourd. 

When the curtain drew up for the second act, and the wild, hurried notes 
of the expressive introduction were past, she appeared—in her right hand 
holding the lamp, and with her left clasping the poignard she partly con- 
cealed by the arm which crossed her breast. She glided across the stage 
like the first misty shadow of evening descending on the plain—noiseless, 
pale, andsad. Her voice was still the same, beautiful as ever, unaltered in 
its tone and quality, and, to those who had not seen her in the first act, her 
acting must have seemed superb; but to me there was something wanting. 
Her representation of the unhappy and tortured Mother was not like her 
personification of the betrayed Mistress; to me, it wanted the reality of the 
other—the heartfelt depth, the impassioned enthusiasm, which convinced 
her hearers that every word she uttered sprang from her very inmost soul. 
The hundreds of admiring spectators around were enchanted ; [ alone was 
disappointed and ead, for I felt that all she had hithertv represented was 
real. But assoon as she was no longer the Mother, as soon as she reverted 
to Pollione, to her boundless and insulted attachment, as soon as she thought 
of the noble sacrifice which she was about to make, she no longer acted— 
she was again herself! The idea of her own self-devotion, of her own de- 
struction for his sake, elevated and inspired her. She was about to expiate 
her crime upon herself, to suffer fur what her pride had suffered—to wash 
out her blashes with her blood—and she now dared once mure to raise her 
eyes to her own conscience without guailing. She was great again ! She 
esteemed herself, and she was tranqui! if not happy. ; 

it was with these feelings of superiority that she gave up her children to 
Adalgisa, and entreated her with proud humility to protect them ; calm and 
composed as her own determined mind, so was her expressive countenance. 
She had bid adieu to life. because life and Pollione to her were one. With- 
out him. to have merely existed, was to be a breathing corpse ; it was liv- 
ing death! but like those who animate themselves on their death-bed at 
the physician’s smallest hope of recovery, 80 did she, as eagerly, as fever- 
ishly, and as gaspingly snatch at the hope of regaining him who was to her 
the breath of life. Her excited imagination made hope certainty ; she was 
blind to the almost utter impossibility of success; her reason was engulph- 
ed in the wild stream of self-delusion; she saw no‘chance of failure or treach- 
ery ; nor the maduess of sending the woman he loved (and worse, the woman 
who loved him) to bring him back into the arms of ber he had abandoned. 
For her there were no improbabilities; she saw only Pollione, the traitor 





‘Women,’ grumbled the doctor, with a discomfited air, ‘ will pull and 


the faithless, worthless, perjured, and—such is woman !—still adored Pol- 
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lione, at her feet, humbled, awakened to a sense of his dishonour, repent- 
ant, loving, and suing for her forgiveness! She did not retlect that with the 
light of love is extinguished its heat, that the ashes of passion are not only 
dead, but cold, and that no spark will relame them. He was returning to 
her—he whom sbe had cursed when she thought him another’s--he, whose 
children she would have murdered to wreak vengeance on him for his 
treachery—he, for whose happiness she had been preparing ‘to die—he 
would soon be there, before her, as he was in the first days of their love! 
And if she hesitated one moment how to receive him, it was not that she 
doubted whether she should forgive him, but how she should ae her for- 
giveness most grace, and pain him least! She, whose pride had been crush- 
ed to the earth by conceiving him unworthy, did not feel herself humbled 
in accepting him, all suliied and unworthy as he was, from the hands and 
through the prayers of her very rival! She was all hope, all joy, all radi- 
ance. She now clasped her children to her bosom, and covered them with 
the tenderest kisses, for they were hersagain. All her fondness, all her 
returning affections were now lavished on Adalgisa, and she at the moment 
sapseali baawe whicn she most loved, heror Pollione! Such is woman !— 
Alas! and such, too, was she! 

But how different, how changed, how terrific was her look when she 
found all her hopes deceived, all her plans baffled, when she heard, not only 
that Adalgisa’s entreaties had been vain, but that Pollione was resolved to 
possess the young priestess at all costs! Every nerve, every fibre, was 
strained to defeat his purpose ; it seemed as though but half his crime exist- 
ed so long as its execution could be prevented. The premeditation, the 
moral treachery on his part was now almost forgotten in the determination 
to frustrate his schemes, and snatch from his grasp the trembling dove who 
had been fascinated and almost destroyed by the lightning glances of this 
Roman eagle. Norma—the betrayed, insulted, and now, through her own 
fault, humiliated Norma—stood at the foot of the alter of Irminsul, about 
to immolate the father of her children, her own white-headed father, the 
companionsof her youth, her country, and herself, on the altar of revenge. 
Like an enraged lioness, from whom her little ones have been torn, breath- 
ing but for destruction, trembling with fury, her voice vibrating with pas- 
sion, her eyes flashing, her whole frame expanding, longing for carnage, 
panting for blood, beautiful still, though monstrous, she gave the signal tor 
tumult and slaughter. With the force, and nearly with the cry, of a tigress 
darting on her prey, did she spring upon Pollione, and raised the dagger to 
plunge into the blackened, perjured heart on which she had once reposed 
in all the confidence of early love. Her eyes were fastened on the spot she 
meant to strike. She gloated on her vengeance; when suddenly she raised 
her eyes to gaze on the last expression of life in those where she once had 
read promises of eternal fondness. That look saved him: had he resisted, 
had he trembled, had he stooped to entreaty, she would have struck with 
an arm nerved by contempt, and sent the soul of ber victim shrieking to the 
shades. Bnt his eye steadily, fixedly, coldly, firmly, met hers; no eyelash 
quivered; the savage was awed by the aspect of a human being who look- 
ed death in the face without turning pale. Norma dropped the steel, the 
woman relented. Her next look was one almost of pleasure, at any rate of 
admiration. He was atleast a hero! She touched his hand toteel if it 
was cold from fear, and a smile of something allied to exultation parted her 
lips at finding it unchilled. He was worthy of life, and she determined to 
savehim. Left alone with him, the struggle became violent once more be- 
tween Norma’s instinctive greatness of soul, and the wild wish to tear Pol- 
lione from Adalgisa, and force him to return to his first love. There was no 
one by to hear her—no witness of her wounded pride—and she begged, 
threatened, entreated, cursed, and, at last, gathering all her courage togeth- 
er, resolved to sacrifice herself. He, tearing for Adalgisa, would have 
snatched the fatal weapon ; Norma felt that nothing but pride could save 
her, and, alarmed lest she should falter in her great purpose, plunged head- 
tong into the abyss without daring to openher eyes. She with one loud, 
wild scream, assembled all the priesthood wont her; and she, whora they 
had considered as but little less holy than their Deity, with one word sunk 
herself to the level of those beings it was a crime to pity, a virtue to despise. 
She shrouded her face in her hair, as though she felt her sacerdotal veil 
were something too sacred to be employed for such a purpose, and the loud- 
ness of tone with which she pronounced her own condemnation, and her 
hurried actions, snfficiently showed how much she felt all depended on her 
forced exaltation, how she trembled for her own strength, and how little she 
dared trast herself to be natural. 

Up to this point I had been carried away by her acting and singing. which 
were both sublime; but, at the moment Ae dg she turned to Pollione to 
commence the beautiful and heart-rending final duet, she waved her hand, 
and passing beyond him, almost to the proscenium, I observed a vacant stare 
in her eyes, anda look of wildness which considerably alarmed me. The 
Maitre de Chapelle looked astonished, but as she did not move from the at- 
titude in which she had placed herself, nor once vary the position of her 
eyes, which seemed fixed upon some object visible only to ber, he at length 

ave the signal for commencement. At the first tones of the orchestra she 
8 ghtly started, and | discerned something like a gasp of great pain in the 


‘ Qual cor tradisti, 
Qual cor perdesti.’ 

murmured a voice which seemed as though it were born in the air, so little 
did her lips move. The words were not understood by those around; they 

lared in astonishment; the affrighted Kaped! meister stopped, and I heard 
him distinctly whisper in German :—‘ You are forgetting—you are singing 
in Italian,’ She raised her hand tremblingly to her head, and gasped again 
as though for breath. The orchestra again began; and again the same voice 
murmured the same words, but heavier, thicker, and with more difficulty of 
articulation. The chorus looked puzzled, the orchestra stopped; she still 
continued. Her eyes were starting from their sockets, her lips swollen and 
blue, the muscles of her throat horribly distended, and her bosom heaving 
for want of breath. Her voice became husky and almost inaudible. To me 
all was instantaneously evident. The sacred fire ef intellect which had so 
long and so lustrously burnt in the vase of life, was suddenly extinguished ; 
the oil which had fed it was dried up, and nought but the vase remained ; 
alas! bow soon to be broken and dashed down on its parent earth for ever! 
The affrighted actors huddled themselves into a group in one corner of the 
stage, the whole theatre was in confusion, royalty fled from the scene 
of mental misery, men hid their eyes, women shrieked and fainted, all hur- 
ried to the doors, and the crush was horrific. In the midst of the confusion 
she still continued her low murmuring kind of declamation—my ears and 
eyes were so stedfastly fixed on her that I heard every word. At last, with 
@ gasp that seemed to burst her very heurt-strings, and a look of bitter an- 


guish I shall never forget, she uttered, in a tone of voice that mad | 
shiver as they stood, the last words of the duet: a a 


‘Io ti perdono—crudel!’ 

and clasping her hands convulsively on her breast, with one long, quiverin 
cry, she sank lifeless on the ground. A slight muscular convulsion passed 
over her limbs, and all was still; but that last loud note of wail had borne 
oa ears a word no one understoud there but me. She had uttered his 

The curtain fell—it had fallen on the drama of her life some hours before. 
A horrible tumult ensued. How I escaped [ scarcely know, nor was I 
aware of my own identity of existence, till I found that J was at the farther 
end of the town, and drenched to the skin by a heavy and continued show- 
er of raiu, that had been a during the whole evening. 
“4 That night was the last time | saw her, until I was thrown into a reverie 


by the apparition of a female figure i i i q : 
he os ikon ieeen gure in a white dress in the Allée des Sou 


CHAPTER IV. 
“1t was enough—she died—what reck’d it how ?”—Byroy. 


It was one night in the very middle of January, between ten and eleven 
o’clock,—the winds were howling fearfully without,—I was sitting in my 
small and extremely comfortable apartment in the Englischen Hof, m 
feet resting on the ay meee brass drawer, ‘half filled with cinders, which 
projected sufficieutly beyond the perpendicular line of the china poele to 
afford me a very comfortable footstool. On a table at my side lay a packet 
of cigars, fresh imported from the Havannah ; beside them glistened a glass 
jug of Bavarian beer. sparkling, and bright as liquid amber. I was oceu- 
pied in picturing to myself the delights of a January night in one’s own 
room, alone with one’s own fancies, and the certainty of remaining uninter- 
rupted,—cold, wind, and snow without, heat and light within, cigars to 
smoke, Baierisches bier to drink, large slippers in which to expand one’s 
pedal extremities, and nothing to do! except to relieve guard with the 
—_ foot when the left one is so burnt at the tip as to make one cry out 


when, touching the ground, it again comes in contact with the hot sole.— 
Just as I had applied my cigar to the flame, my door suddenly and uncere- 
monioysly opened, the intruder not having waited for the customary ‘ Here- 
in.” The man who ertered stammered out a few words of such appalling 
import, that in less time than it wouid take to tell it, | found myself follow- 
ing my guide through suow two feet deep, and still heavily falling, without 


anumbrella. We hurried on under the arcades of Schloss Platz—that same 


Schloss Platz where — but what of that !—five years had elapsed since 
then. Ina few minutes we were in the Stephanien Strasse, and my guide, 
stopping atthe porte cochere of a large handsome looking house, w ith a bal- 
cony, turned round, and perceiving me at his elbow, entered. We proceed- 
ed noiselessly up the staircase, he knocked at a door on the left, a female 





length the woman, holding a small lamp in her hand, stepped from her in- 
trenchment, and beckoned me to follow her. We recollected one another ; 
I knew her face, she remembered mine. She had once before led me to 
the chamber of sorrow and desolation. 

‘Ach! Gott ! lieber Herr von !’ uttered she with a sigh, as she 
ushered me into her apartment. The lamp, covered by a green shade, threw 
a ghastly light round the room, which enabled me to discover the animate 
and inanimate objects in it. The furniture was richer than is usual in the 
handsomest houses in that part of Germany ; soft carpets on the floor, and 
draperies of silken damask round the windows. In an alcove opposite the 
stove was a bed hung.with dark, heavy, crimson silk. On that bed lay two 
things—a magnolia flower, and a woman. Of the two, the flower was the 
living thing, the woman the cut blossom! 1 advanced to the bed. She lay 
there, still and tranquil as a marble statue ; so utterly without evidence of 
vitality that 1 should have taken her for a corpse had it not been for her eyes; 
they were wide open, and’seemed to look at nothing, and through everything. 
A cloud of dark, matted hair fell carelessly and neglectedly about the pil 
low, and descended in long tresses upon the bed. Her cheeks were sunk 
into two deep hollows, the nose sharply pinched, the mouth discoloured, and 
round the temples a sort of livid shade, that looked damp and clammy as the 
columns of stone ina ruined church. To ascertain whether she still breath- 
ed, I placed my hand upon her heart. The touch seemed to strike on some 

mpathetic nerve, for at the same instant I felt a flutter beneath my hand 
like that of a caged moth in its last moments of agony, and a deep, hollow, 
broken voice murmured— 

‘Lam not yet dead. I have nearly an hour tolive’ 

Her lips had not spoken, her eyes had not looked ; but | knew the voice 
was hers, for | felt it at her heart. I star ted back with horror at the fright- 
ful import of her words. 

‘ You think it is very long to suffer,’ said she, at last directing her eyes to 
mine, and trying to smile—‘ but he caunet come sooner. After all,’ added 
she, grasping my hand with her emaciated, wax-fingers—‘ after all, what is 
an hour to you, who yet count by the days, and who reckon time by the ro- 
tary motion of a needle on a round piece of gold! You cannot know 
what it is—sixty minutes! and in each minute as many seconds—and each 
second counted by a drop of blood, and a sensation the less; when the 
brain aud the heart form the two globes of the hour glass, and the sand of 
life flows from one into the other, and then stops its course forever! When 
one feels a thought, a sensation, a vital spark of intelligence ia the brain, 
turning, as it were, into matter, dissolving into a drop of blood, and falling 
down on the hearth to stagnate and congeal, till every pulsation be still! 

* * [wonder what the last islike! * * * But I must bear it,’ con- 
tinued she with a look of painful impatience,’ for he cannot be here 
sooner.’ 

I was astonished beyond measure to observe her entirely free from the 
symptoms of insanity | bad so recently lamented. She apparently read my 
thoughts, for she suddenly recommenced speaking. 

‘You do not know all,’ said she. ‘ There wasatime—I do not myself 
remember how long—during which I was insensible to every bodily sen- 
sation, except that of cold, which made me sad, and a sunny summer even- 
ing, when | was, if anything, more scomemyoes | still. Except these slight 
sensations, | was happy—perfectly happy, and waited patiently for his ar- 
rival day after day, + | month after month; but the charm is broken now. 
Two days ago I lost those flowers—his bouquet ;—and instantaneously tay 
dream was over; and,’ continued she, ‘ 1 remember; I know now all!’ 

Her last words were uttered with such difficulty, and so convulsively, 
that I feared life would scarcely remain beyond the sigh which escaped her 
at the conclusion of her sentence. I was mistaken; and ina moment she 
continued in a lower, weaker tone of voice— 

‘ They tell me his wife is now very beautiful. I knew her once, in the 
world; but then no one spoke of her beauty; and she was too young, too 
much a child, to have attracted his notice. I never thought at those times 
that—’ 

She closed her eyes, and a shudder passed over her limbs. 

‘Do you think she will prevent his coming t-night?’ asked the poor suf- 
ferer, with an expression of doubt and horror on her still interesting face.~ 
‘ He surely would come, at all events ;—he canuot have forgotten all !—and 
then, he has so many years of happiness before him to ask her forgiveness, 
and but one second to close in death the eyes of her whose heart is broken, 
and broken for him! He will come!—I know, I feel he will! He cannot 
let me die without seeing him!—To die !’ ejaculated she, ‘and never—never 
see him more !—never! never!’ And, striking her clasped hands upon her 
forehead, she gave utterance to one of those heart-rending, horrible excla- 
mations, which make one imagine despair must be best personified in 
sound. 

It would be in vain attempting to describe the agony I felt at witnessing 
the state to which an unfortunate and too obstinately rooted attachment had 
reduced the brilliant and wae being whose wreck lay before my eyes. 
That proud head, over which’ but two-and-twenty summers had passed, that 
I had once seen raised in swan-like dignity and grace, laid low by the stroke 
of the Angel of Death, and that Sablakrew already discoloured by the sha- 
dow of his wing! But, worst of all, the intellectual part—her mind, her 
talents, her genius, the immortal part of her—all reduced to nothing—to al- 
most worse than nothing! and for what’ for whom? Alas! 

In the midst of my sad reflections I was interrupted by the sound of her 
voice, 

‘ Do you see that magnolia at my feet ?’ said she; ‘ if you ever felt kindly 
towards me, listen. When | am dead—’ she stopped for breath,—' when I 
am dead, tell him to place it in my hair, and to let it go with me tu the 
grave. I know I am but a strange, wild creature, and that you will scold 
me; but,’ continued she, in a scarcely audible tone of voice. ‘I want to 
know whether the dead can feel. Oh! if they can, I shall not be alone in 
the grave; the flower whose soul is born from his touch wil) decay with 
me, 

At this instant a noise of something like the trampling of horses in the 
street attracted my altention. The noise ceased. At the same moment she 
started up in her bed, and extending her arms towards the door, tried to give 
utterance to what appeared to suffocate her; but in vain. The veins on her 
brow swelled almost to bursting; her lips became black, and trom her throat 
came the death-lixe sound of a horrible rattle. At length, after an effort 
which seemed to tear asunder the last-remaining fibres of her existence; she 
shrieked out Ais name,—and then, in the same unnatural tone of voice,— 
‘ He is come!—He is here!’ screamed she. ‘Oh quick—quick! make 
haste!—but one moment !’—she clasped her hagds, and with a last violent 
effort, ‘Almighty God! let me—let me—see him—Almigh—’ The word 
unfinished, she fell back heavily upon the pillow, and in the last struggle I 
caught the words, ‘ J'00 late!’ 





The door opened, and there entered two beings—a dog anda man. Both 
stoppedja second at the door, and then the dog, witha long, piteous cry of 
distress, darted forward, sprang on the bed, and crouching down at the feet 
ot the dead, vontinued whining most piteously. The man turned, and bow- 
ed somewhat confusedly to me. 

All was over; and regret would have been useless. Remorse was not 
possible, for there was no consciousness of a fault. The murderer and his 
victim were in that chamber face to face, yet the assassin deemed himself 
innocent of crime. Blindfold he gave the mortal wound, and knew not 
that death would follow; or rather—like so many ethers—he had destroyed 
the being who lived but for him, merely because he was not sufficiently 
aware ofthe truth of that remark made by an illustrious female-writer,* 
that ‘ Love, which for man, is but an episode of his life; for woman, is the 
whole drama.’ 

[ showed him the magnolia, and told him her wish. 

* What a strange idea!’ said he calmly. 

He advanced to the bed, and as he took the flower the dog uttered a low 
growl, and crouched closer to the corpse. The magnolia flower was plac- 
ed on her head; and, whether it was fancy or 2 muscular convulsion, I 
a. not, but I thought that at the moment he touched her, she quiver- 
ed. 

Poor ——! Perhaps her wish was granted ! 

The lamp went out. 


— 
LORD NELSON. 


Lord Nelson’s Despatches and Letters. With Notes by Sir N. H. Nicolas, 
G.C.M.G. Vol. V. H. Colburn 


We have said so much on the earlier volumes of this work, we need only 
remark on the present (occupying the time from January Ist, 1802. to April 
30th, 1804) that it brings forward no topic connected with the life of our 
matchless vaval hero to bring a question upon his memory, or a blot on his 
bright escutcheon. During a moiety of the period alluded to, he resided 
chiefly at his retirement at Merton, on half pay ; and in May 1803, proceed- 
ed as commander of the Mediterranean fleet. In this service, always ready 
and wishing for battle, he resched his highest rank. of vice-admiral of the 
white ; but to the c!ose of this book we have only changes of place and the 
usual cares of so important a duty, without the occurrence of any remark- 
able event to relieve the official minutie. Under these circumstances, our 
selection of afew prominent matters, and thos: te most new and interest- 
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opened it; they exchanged a few words in a low tone of voice, and at 
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ing to the general reader, will suffice to dispose of this portion of the publi- 
cation, without recurring to points already discussed, ur dwelling on sub- 
jects which seem never to have been forgotten by Nelson,—such as hate of 
the French and Buonaparte, the thanks of the City not having been voted 
for the victory of Copenhagen, the deserts of Lady Hamilton, and the pinch- 
ing spirit of government towards himself. On one ot these themes, our au- 
thor informs us in his preface : 

‘ Lord Nelson’s letters are mostly to the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of St. 
Vincent, Mr. Addington, Lord Minto, Admiral Lord Radstock, Mr. Hugh 
Elliot, Mr. Rose, Sic Alexander Ball, General Villettes, Mr. Davison, his 
brother Dr. Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and_ his ny wh now Mrs. Hotatia 
Nelson Ward. No part of the editor’s tesk was so ifficult as to decide upon 
the course which he ought to follew with respect to the letters to Lady 
Hamilton. _It was his original intention to omit those letters altogether ; 
but this was found inexpedient, because, after the ses Soper from Lady Nel- 
son, they describe Nelson’s private feelings more fully and more naturally 
than any other ot his letters. It was, however, impossible to reprint those 
letters exactly as they occur, on account of some personal and other objec- 
tionable allusions in them ; and still more, because it would not have been 
proper, under any circumstances, to republish eoarse and offensive expres- 
sions, without being sure that they exist in the originals. He has, therefore, 
printed every part of the letters in question except paragraphs, or entire let- 
ters of that deterigtion, and except those terms of endearment and affection 
which that person ought not to have called forth.’ 

Our first choice for extract falls on a letter to Sir Brooke Buothby, from a 
copy in the Nelson papers, and is as follows: 

‘Merton, Surrey, May Ist, 1802. 

‘ My dear sir,—I feel yoy A much flattered by your kind remembrance of 
our truly pleasant party at Hamburgh, and I can assure you that it would 
give Sir William, Lady Hamilton, and myself, much pleasure, could we 
meet here, where I have made a very small purchase, and live retired, al- 
though we live so near London; for [ hate the noise, bustle, and falsity of 
what is called the great world. | We are now at peace with all the world, 
except Lord Grenville, Windham, and that party: they see that destruction 
to the country from it which I cannot. Iam the friend of peace without 
fearing war; for my politics are to let France know that we will give no insult 
to her government, nor will we receive the smallest. If France takes unfair 
means to prevent our trading with other powers under her influence, this I 
consider the greatest act of hostility she can show us; but if Buonaparte un- 
derstands our sentiments, he will not wish to plunge France in a new war 
with us. Every man in France, as well as in this country, is wanted for 
commerce ; and powerful as he may be, France would pull him down for 
destroying her commerce, and the war in this country would be most popu- 
lar against the man who would destroy our commerce. I think our peace is 
strong if we act, as we ought, with firmness, and allow France to put no false 
constructions on the words, or on omissions in the treaty. But for what am 
I getting into politics? 1 am truly sorry for Dumourier ; but, alas, it is not 
in my power to assist him! If his country receives him, he will be the 
worst enemy we ever found, for he must hate us for our treatment of him. 
No man can fear to be suspected of falseness if he is really well-intentioned, 
which, from my heart, I believe Dumourier was. Lady Hamilton desires 
me to say every kind thing for her. She is one that never forgets an old 
friend, and to be grateful, which is more than can be said of au old acquain- 
tance of yours. With every good wish, believe me, my dear Sir Brooke, 
your most obliged friend, Netson AnD Bronte.’ 

A letter to Sir John Eamer, lord mayor, is quite Nelsonic : 

‘Private. Merton, 8th September, 1802. 

‘My dear Sir John,—I can assure you that I should dine with you in 
your private capacity with the greatest pleasure ; but it is impossible, as I 
am sure you are sensible of, that Lord Nelson can receive any mark of dis- 
tinction from the chief magistrate of the city of London, the conduct of the 
brave captains, officers, and men, who so bravely fought, died, und conquer- 
ed in the battle of Copenhagen, not having the honour of the approbation of 
the city of London, in their corporate capacity. Whatever my demerits 
might Sas been on that glorious day, I am bold to say, that British valour 
never shone more conspicuously, or more successfully, than on the 2nd of 
April, 1801. Whenever, my dear Sir John, you cease to be the chief mag- 
istrate of the city of London, name your day, and I| will dine with you with 
satisfaction ; but never till the city of London thinks justly of the merits of 
my brave companions of the 2nd of April, can I, their commander, receive 
any attention from the city of London. Believe me, my dear Sir John, your 
much obliged, NELSON AND Bronte.’ 

_ The following, more immediately affecting himself, is not less character- 
istic: 





‘ To the Right Honourable Henry Addington. 

‘ April 22d, 1803. 
‘The pensions to the Admirals St. Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, were, I 
suppose, either granted for the great victories they obtained over the enemy, 
or for enabling them to support the dignity of the peerage, to which his ma- 
jesty has been pleased to raise them for their victories, for which their pri- 
vate fortunes were not supposed equal. if Earl St Vincent obtained the 
pension of L.2000 a-year in Great Britain, and L.1000 a-year in Ireland, for 
the victory off Cape St. Vincent, and Viscount Duncan for that off Camper- 
down, Lord Nelson trusts, that in any comparison, the victory off the Nile 
was equal to either of the others, and therefore, in strict justice, his pension 
should have been equal to the other two noble admirals. If it is said that 
the pensions are not given for the victories, but to enable the admirals to 
coneees their ranks in the peerage, then Lord Nelson trusts that his wants 
will be found superior to either of the others; for Earl St. Vincent, at the 
time his pension was granted, had realised not a less sum than L.100,000, 
and Viscount Duncan not less than L.50,000; whereas Lord Nelson, at the 
time his pension of L.2000 a-year was granted, had not realised L.5000; 
therefore, why Lord Nelson should have had L.1000 a-year less pension than 
either of the two noble admirals, is unaccountable. This comparison is only 
made to the battle of the Nile; since which time Lord Nelson was by his 
majesty raised \o the dignity of a viscount, for his services in commatding 
his majesty’s fleet, when the great, important, and decisive victory off Co- 
penhagen was obtained; but no pension was given with this accession of 

title. Netson anD Bronte.’ 
He had previously written a singular statement to the same official quar- 

ter :— 

‘London, March 8, 1808. 
‘ Sir :—I feel very great reluctance in troubling you with any personal 
concerns of mine, but I am really compelled to it by circumstances* which 
when explained, will, I think, convince you that 1 cannot do otherwise ; 
and knowing the value of your time, I will do it as shortly as I can. His 
majesty was graciously pleased, on account of my services in the battle of the 
Nile, to bestow on me the high honour of a peerage of Great Britain, and to 
recommend it to Parliament to enable him to grant a pension of 2000l. a- 
year to me, and eventually for two lives after mine. In the former part of 
the message for that purpose, his majesty expresses « desire to bestow on 
me the pension, and to the two next succeeding heirs male of my body.— 





* «Lord Nelson submitted for Mr. Addington’s consideration the follow- 
ing statement of his property and income, which shows how necessary it 
was that he should receive the same pecuaiary reward as bad been given to 
the other admirals who had gained a victory. No increase of pension was, 
however, granted to him. 


‘ Lord Nelson’s property and income. 





My Exchequer Pension for the Nile.............--... £2000 0 0 
Navy Pension for the loss of one armand oneeye..... 923 0 0 
Hall-pay OS Vid inc nede 0dsecs secceeccecce 465 0 @ 
Interest of 1000/. 3 per vents.............2.- 2.000. 3000 

£3418 00 

. Outgoings of Lord Nelson. 

To Lady Nelson... .-- .- 2000 ceecce cece cocces ccceee £1800 0 0 
Interest of MOBEY OWING... « o000 vececs cccccs cece 500 0 0 


200 00 
150 0 0 


ee 


Pension to my Brothers Widow...................- 
To assisting in educating my Nephews 


Expenditure........-.. 2650 0 0 
SU 4.00 tacddencees 3418 0 0 
For Lord Nelson....--.- 768 00 
Therefore, Lord Nelson is free of home-rent, but bas to pay ch irities ne- 
cessary for his station in life, taxes, repairs, servants, and to live upon 7681. 
per annum, 
Properly of Lord Nelson. 
Merton House, land, plate, and furniture..----.------ 20,000 0 0 
In 3 per cents, 1000/. stock. ..... ..cees ween ee eo eeee 
Debts. 
By Mortgage on Merten, to assist in the purchase - - -- 6000 0 0 
Fitting out for the Baltic, and again for my « yomand 
on the coast. insummer, L901]..ceces cece sseeeees® 4000 00 
& 10.000 O U 


Real p per'y of Lord Nelson, £1 )},000 
Iu ‘Three per Cenis, £1000 "’ 
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But in the reco mendatory part of the message the words are, ‘ to consid- 
er pore method of caekding his majesty to grant the same, and of ex- 
tending, securing, and settling such annuity to the said Rear-Admiral Lord 
Nelson, and to the two next persons on whom the title of Baron Nelson, &c., 
shall descend, in suci manner as shall be thought most effectual for the bene- 
fit of the said Lord Nelson and his family.” The grant was made to me and 
the two next succeeding heirs male of my body, which was probably done 
without an attentive covsideration of the whole of the message. But it was 
then of no importance to me, as the grunt followed the title; bat as his ma- 
jesty has since been graciously pleased to confer upon me the title of vis- 
unt,* with the remainder to my brother and nephews (tailing issue of my 
own), 1 must entreat that you will lay me at his majesty’s feet, and that you 
will have the goodness to express to him, in the most dutiful manner, my 
humble hope that, asI have not had the good fortune to acquire sufficient 
wealth to put it in uy power to enable my nephews to bee ei! in any degree 
the rank of a peer to which they may eventually suc , his majesty will 
be graciously pleased to take such measures as he shall think necessary, for 
continuing the pension in the manner it appears to have been his majesty 's 

jous intention it should have been pone granted. In making this 
a plication to you, sir, it is but fair that | should apprise you that Lord St. 
Vincent is in the same situation, 1 believe, with myself ; but I know of no 
other case at all similar, as Lord Duncan has male issue. And [ also beg 
leave to state, that both Lord St. Vincent and Lord Duncan had a grant from 
tbe Irish Parliament of 1000/, a year, which, from not having been recom- 
mended by government here, was not bestowed upon me. I presume to 


gan a correspondence, or rather ventured an opinion on the state of affairs 
in this couatry, but he had not time to answer me, and turned me over to 
Lord Hobart, who I now write to occasionally ; but, in fact, I have nothing 
to write about. I think they [the French fleet] cannot remain much tonger 
in port. If they do, they might as well have no fleet. Whenever you write 
to Lord Moira, you will not fail to remember me most kindly. I have en- 
trusted him with what I did not believe I would entrust any man;* and | 
hope he will be a firm supporter of Mr. Addington’s administration. . . 
I do not think we shall bave a Spanish war, although they are fitting sixteen 
or eighteen sail of the line at Cadiz. Prizes I never sought for, and I hope 
never shall. All my object and wish is to meet the enemy’s fleet, and then 
I hope to geta little rest ; for Iam really fagged—always tossed about, and 
always sea-sick. 

To Dr. Moseley, 11th March, the same year : 

‘ Cornwallis has great merit for his persevering cruise ; but he has 
every thing sent him : we have nothing. We seem forgotten by the great 
folks at home. Our men’s minds, however, are always kept up with the 
daily hopes of meeting the enemy. [send you, as a curiosity, an account 
of our deaths, and sent to the hospital, out of six thousand men. The 
fleet put to sea on the 18th of May, 1803, and is still at sea; not a ship has 
been refitted or recruited, excepting what has been done at sea. You 
will readily believe that all this must have shaken me. My sight is get- 
ting very bad ; but I must not be sick until after the French fleet is taken. 
Then, I shall soon hope to take you by the hand, and have further re- 
course to your skillfer my eye. [am always glad to hear good accounts 





make only one remark: Was it or not the intention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment to p!ace my rewards for services lower than Lord St. Vincent or Lord 
Dancan? | had the happiness to be a sharer of the glory of the 14th ot 
February ; and (had the honour to command the fleet which gained the vic- 
tory of the Nile, which, till that of Copenhagen, was, I believe, the most 
complete one ever obtained. I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘Nerson anp Bronte.’ 


The death of Sir W. Hamilton is very tersely communicated to his friend 
Mr. A. Davison :— 
‘ Wednesday, 11 o'clock [6th of April, 1893}. 


‘My dear Davison:—Our dear Sir William died at ten minutes past ten, 
this morning, in Lady Hamilton’s and my arms, without a sigh or a strug - 
Poor Lady Hamilton 1s, as you may expect, desolate. 1 hope she will 
left property ; but 1 doubt. Ever yours most affectionately, 
‘Netson anD BRonTE.’ 


But we must leave the Home station for some examples of the correspon- 
dence trom Sea :— 
‘To the respective Captains and Commanders of his Majesty's ships and ves- 
sels on the Mediterranean station. 


Victory, off Toulon, 13th Sept., 1803. 


‘When British seamen and marines so far degrade themselves in time of 
war as to desert from the service of their own country, and enter into that 
of Spain; when they leave one shilling per day, and plenty of the very best 
provisions, with every comfort that can be thought of for them, for two- 

nce aday, black bread, horse-beans, and stinking oil, for their food ; when 

ritish seamen or marines tarn Spanish soldiers, I blash for them: they 
forfeit in their own opinion, | am sure, that character of love of their country 
which foreigners are taught to admire. A Briton to put himself under the 
lash of a Frenchman or Spaniard must be more degrading to any man of 
spirit than any punishment | could inflict on their bodies. I shall leave the 
nishment to their own feelings, which, if they have any, and are still 
glishmen, must be very great. But, as they thought proper to abandon, 
voluntarily, their wives, fathers, mothers, and every endearing tie, and al- 
so, all prospect of returning to their native country, which they do not wish 
to see, and allow others, who love their country, and are attached to their 
families, to return in their stead. And as they have also thought proper to 
resign all their pay, I shall take care that it is not returned to them, nor their 
“R.” taken off; but it shall be noted against their names, ‘ Deserted to the 

Spaniards,” or ‘‘ Entered as a Spanish Soldier,” as the case was. 

‘NeLson AND Bronte.’ 


“The above memorandum respecting the desertion of British seamen or 
marines is to be read to the respective companies of his majesty’s ships and 
vessels under my command, and copies thereof to be stuck up in the most 
conspicuous places of the ships, in order that the magnitade of the crime may 
be properly impressed on their minds. 

‘Nexson anv Bronte.’ 

Another curious epistle to Mr. Davison follows: 

* Victory, off Toulon, Oct. 4, 1803. 

‘ My dear Davison—Your kind letter of August 15th, via Lisbon, I re- 
ceived on the Ist, and was the first line [ have had from Eagland since the 
first week in July. Every ~— relative to yourself makes me truly com- 
fortable. The king, I hope, will make you a baronet, or a peer, im the stead 
of asimple knight. You know my auswer to such dirty dogs as wanted to 
pull you down—they bed—d. Youare, my dear friend, too wise a man at 
this time of day to run any risk of being a poor man. Recollect the epitaph, 
“ T was well, but would be better.” But whatever you do will have my 
sincere good wishes, and you know enough of the world not to be careful. 
I am truly sensible of your good wishes for my prosperity. {believe I at- 
tend more to the French fleet than making captures ; but what I have, I can 
way as old Haddock said “ it never costa sailor a tear, nor the nation a far- 
thing.” This thoughtis far better than prize-money; uot that I despise 
money—quite the contrary; I wish | had one hundred thousand pounds 
this moment, and | will do every thing consistent with my good name to ob- 
tain it. Weare healthy beyond example, andin great good-humour with 
ourselves; and so sharp-set, that I would not be a French Admiral in 

the way of any of our ships for something. I believe we are in the right 
fighting-trim : let them come as soon as they please. I never saw a fleet al- 
together so well officered and manned. Wouldto God the ships were half 
as good, but they are what we call ‘crazy.’ You will have had the power- 
of-attorney for tue Dutchman, and [ suppose she will be given up to us. Of 
course, you will do what is right, and keep my prize-money to help to pay 
my debt, which [ am every day increasing. I do not write to Lord Moira, 
because [can only tell him that I am looking for the French fleet. They 
must come out very soon. I was sorry to see his lordship had a very severe 
fall. 1 hope he is perfectly recovered, and { beg that you will make my re- 
spectiul compliments accéptable. I send a little parcel for, Lady Hamilton, 
directed under cover to you. Pray, forward it to Merton, where | hope my 
dearest Lady Hamilton is well, comfortable, and happy. I hope next sum- 
mer to be able to build the room ; and I mast write to Linton about the field, 
which I wish to have to make the new entrance, &c , &c., provided she 
stays to mauage the improvements. I will admit no display of taste at Mer- 
ton bathers. She bought it, and [ hope will continue to improve and beau- 
tify it to the day, at least, of my death. Believe me ever, dear Davison, 
your most faithlul and affectionate friend, 

‘Netson anv Bronte.’ 
The ensuing will alsu be perused with interest : 
*To the Rev. Dr. Nelson. 
‘Victory, Dec. 14th, 1803. 

‘My dear brother—Your letter of September 23d I received November 
24th, from Captain Strachey, who wants to be made a post captain. [ thank 
you mach for your letter, and am always sure of your unalterable regard 
and affection. Most certainly, if you send out Charles Brown, | will (if he 
has served his time during my stay here), if opportunity offers, promote him; 
bat next Christm rod ee God, I shall be at Merton: for by that time, with 
all the anxiety attendant onsuch a command as this, I shall be done up.— 
The mind and body both wear out, and my eye isevery month visibly get- 
ting worse, and I much fear it will end in total blindness. The moment 
the battle is over, if [ am victorious, I shall ask for my retreat—if, unforta- 
nately, the contrary, | hope never to live to see it. {n that case you will 
getan early seatin the House of Lords. {f Mr. Addington does not give 
me the same pension a8 government gave to the rich Lord St. Vincent and 


of our dear Lady Hamijwoa = That she is beloved wherever she is known 
does not surprise me; the contrary would very much. I am sure she 
feels most sincerely all your kindness. Believe me for ever, my dear 
Doctor, your much obliged friend, *‘ NELSON AND BRONTE.’ 


And, to conclude: 
© To the Rev. Dr. Nelson. 


* Victory, March 26th, 1804. 

* My dear brother,—I received with much pleasure your kind letter of 
December 30th, which I was too much pressed for time to answer with 
my last despatches. If Mr. Charles Brownt has served his time, and 
passed, you may send him out, and when opportunity offers he shall cer- 
tainly be promoted: but I doubt very much that any such opportunity 
will offer during my command, for my health will require a few months’ 
rest next winter ; however, you may be sure { shall do my best to serve 
him. With respect to Horace, you know so much better than I how to 
educate him, that I can say nothing ; and as to what mode of life he is to 
follow, that must be a matter for future consideration, as events may turn 
out. A good education and language fit him for anything. The corps di 
plomatique, as far as I have seen, is the road to ruin. never heard or 
knew of any one who made a fortune in it, and it is very easy to spend 
one; indeed, without much more prudence than is considered right, a 
minister cannot exist on his salary. We must not judge because, per- 
hads, Lord Elgin, at a particular moment, got money at Constantinople ; 
and even a Scotchman, I dare say, would have been richer with his in- 
terest if he had set up as a master-tailor. But, you may be sure, that in 
any way that I can be useful to Horace, whom J really love, nothing will 
be wanting on my part, as far as is within the reach of my abilities. I 
am glad you like Canterbury, and if we may judge of the difficulty of get- 
ting there, we cannot expect it very easy to get a removal ; but time and 
chance happeneth to all. [ wish the invasion was over ; for until the 
trial is made our country never can be at rest. Let who willrule in 
France, England will always be the object of hatred.’ 

We have not entered into Nelson’s patriotic efforts to make the Dean 
Forest available for ship-building ; nor his speculations respecting Malta, 
nor his plan for manning the navy. Every line shows that he was un- 
ceasingly most anxious for the good of hiscountry. Two more volumes 
will complete the work, 





ss AGMBIGULTUBRA 
POTATO DISEASE, 


The Principles of Practical Gardening. By G. W. Johnson, Esq. Pp. 343. 
London, R. Baldwin. 

An excellent and useful volume. The writer is not only practical, but 
scientific. He goes to the roots, as well as to the stems, branches, leaves, 
and flowers; and if gardeners will not act upon his instructive lessons, all 
we can say is, it will be worse for their employers and the gardens under 
their charge. The directions for the preservation of fruits, seeds, &c., are 
clear, and applicable to every purpose in granary, warehoase, or store-room ; 
and at this moment, when the potato is playing so important a part in the 
greatest concerns of the empire, the following, from the chapter on the dis- 
eases of plants, must be with much interest :— 

‘Dr. Good, the distinguished medical writer, has remarked, that the mor- 
bid affections to which the vegetable part of the creation is liabie, are al- 
most as numerous as those which render decrepid and destroy the animal 
tribes. It would be difficult, perhaps, whatever system of nosology is fol- 
lowed, to place a finger on a class of animal physical diseases, of which a 
parallel example could not be pointed out orp plants. ‘The smut, which 
ravages our corn crops; the mildew, which destroys our peas: the curl, 
that is annually infecting more destructively our potatoes; the ambury, or 
club-root, to which our turnips, and other species of brassica, are liable ; the 
shanking, or ulceration, which attacks the stalks of our grapes—are only a 
few of the most commonly observed diseases to which the plants we culti- 
vate are liable. Numerous as are the vegetable diseases, and destructive as 
they are to the interests of the cultivator, yet no subject connected with his 
art has obtained so little attention followed by benefit less important. The 
reason of this deficiency of benefit is not difficult of detection. Common ex- 
perience teaches us that diligence and perseverance, directed by judgment, 
are the essential preliminaries of success; and these are more particularly 
requisite in examining, in searching for the causes of the diseases and decay 
of vegetables, because we have fewer guides, less assistance from the vege- 
table affected, than we have from a diseased animal ; fewer symptoms mark- 
ing the commencement or seat of the evil. Yet where is the cultivator who 
ever took a fraction of the care, or adecimal of the attention, to discover the 
cause, progress, or remedy of one disease, sometimes bringing destruction 
upon his harvests, as he does to detect the disorder or discover the panacea 
for some miserable pig?) The subject is one beset with difficulties, but it is 
commensurately important. , . : ° ‘ ‘ 
As observations multiply, the adjatant sciences, chemistry and physiology, 
will contribute and apply their improved stores of information: and if but 
few specifics for the diseases of plants resulted, yet I am quite satisfied that 
the causes of diseases would be more accurately ascertained : and every one 
is aware, that to know the cause of an evil is the most important step towards 
the prevention of its occurrence.’ 

After dilating upon the similarity in organization in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, the author treats of the Curl, which he attributes to im- 
paired vitality in the plant in the produce-crops of which it has made, do- 
ring late years, such extensive ravages. 

‘ Any one [he adds] can insure the occurrence of this disease, at least I 
have found it so in the county of Essex, by keeping the sets in a situation 
favourable to their vegetation, as ina warm damp outhouse, and then rub- 








* ‘His proxy. Lord Nelson attacked the greatest importance to the use 
of the proxy, and gave it very unwillingly eveu to Lord Moira. For the 
following anecdote on the subject, the Editor is indebted to Mr. Haslewood, 
Lord Nelson’s solicitor :— 

‘“ A few days before Lord Nelson last left England, in September, 1805, 
Mr. Haslewood accompanied his lordship to the door of Mr. Pitt’s house in 
Downing-place. Lord Nelson appeared thoughttul, and said, abruptly, ‘I 
wish I had never given a proxy to Lord Moira ; not that [can complain of 
his having used it improperly ; he isa distinguished officer, an enlightened 
statesman, and a man of too much honour to abuse so sacred a confidence : 





Duncan, | shall consider no great favour done me, and the country never | but I ought to have considered that partiality will cloud the judgment, and 


could avoid giving the pension to you; therefure, unless the other is tack- 
ed to it, { would not give thanks or 8ixpence to have it brought before par- 
liament to benefit Lord St. Vincent's heirs, and certainly, from circumstan- 


ces, not mine. The putting the stone over poor Maurice was well done, 





that Lord Moira was, or might become, attached to a party.’ The next day, 
Lord Nelson called on Mr. Haslewood, and almost immediately said, ‘I was 
so full of the subject we were speaking of yesterday, as to continue it in my 
interview with Mr. Pitt. I gave some specimen of a sailor’s politics by 





and I appreve very much. Ido not know that you owe me auy thing re- | frankly telling him, that not having been bred in courts, [ could not pretend 
specting Hilborough; but if you do, 1 fully acquit you of the debt, and so | to a nice discrimination between ug and abuse of parties; and, theretore, 
let it be considered. The ministers ought to have done more for you; but | Must not be expected to range myself under the political banners of any 
if you » made more comfortable, that is well. [ have w rote to Horace at | Man, in place or out of place; that En sland’s welfare was the sole object of 
I ton, as L supp is holidays will be over before this letter gets to Can- | My pursuit; and where the tendency of any measure to promote or defeat 
terbury. {desire my kindest regards to Mrs. Nelson; and believe me ever | that object seemed clear, | should vote accordingly, without rezard to oth- 
your aff er circumstiices; thatin matters where my judgment wavered, or to the 
NELson B : fall scope of which I might feel unequal, I should be silent, as I could pot 
To Mr. Davison. reconcile to my mind the giving a vote without full convietion of its proprie- 
January 19th, 4. ty. Mr. Pitt listened to me with patience and good humour: indeed ‘paid 
‘Tam glad you are known to Mr. Addington: he isa good man. I be- | ™¢8eme compliments; and observed, that he wished every officer in the 
dniteititeinindi ie tag eacines z service would entertain similar sentiments.’ Lord Nelson afterwards de- 
of hi v recone = that Lord Nelson . oal have mistaken the li: itation clared ns pe than eres Weare paar ae math vette ee ee 
utcy, which was confined to the heirs male of his own body, | felt his mind at ease; and expressed himself highly pleased with the libe- 

~ bap the Bar ny ot Nelson of the Nile and of H gh, granted in An. | Tal conduct and language of the minister.”’’ j 
Saod a we pan po devolve (on failure of his own ma ssue) on hig os As his na found on the list of lieute ts, he was 

probably nev 








bing off repeatedly the long shoots they have thrown out. Sets that have 
been so treated I have invariably found produce curled plants. Is not 
reason very apparent? The vital energy had been weakened by the re- 
peated efforts to vegetate; so that, when planted in the soil, their ene 
was unequal to the perfect development of the parts; for the curl is noth- 
ing more nor less than a distorted or incomplete formation of the foliage, 
preceded by an imperfect production of the fibrous roots. . . . T 
process of ripening proceeds in the potato, as in the apple, after it has been 
gathered, and until that is perfected, it is accumulating vigour, shows no 
petency to vegetate, consequently is not exhausting its vitality, which is a 
great point, considering the careless mode usually adopted to store them 
through the winter ; for this energy commences its decline from the mo- 
ment it begins to develop the parts of the future plant. Tubers taken from 
the soil betore perfectly ripe never are so early in showing symptoms of 
vegetation. Crichton, Hunter. and Young, in some of the works before re- 
ferred to, bave also agreed, that exposing the sets to light and air, allowin 
them to become dry und shrivelled, also induces the curl in the plants ari- 
sing from them. This result of experience also confirms my conclusion, 
that the disease arises from deficient vital energy; for no process more 
than this drying oue of exposure to the light and air tends to take away 
from a tuber the power of vegetating altogether. . . The results of 
my view of the disease, sustained nurierous experiments, are, thatit 
will never occur if the following points are attended to: Ist, that the sets 
are from tubers that exhibit scarcely any symptoms of ee se fo . 
To effect which they ought, throughuut the winter, to be p: as cool 
and as much excluded from the air as possible ; 2ndly, that the tubers should 
be perfectly ripened ; 3dly, that they should be planted immediately after 
tuey ace cut; 4tbly, that tue manure applied should be spread regularly, 
and mixed with the soil, and not along a trench in immediate contact with 
the sets; Sthly, that the crop is not raised for several successive years on 
the same area.’ 
The affection of the potato, however, which at this time presents‘such an 
alarming aspect, is the gangrene, the most common form of vegetable dis- 
ease, and probably to be traced to too much damp or water, After instan- 
cing the auricula as one of nearly every cultivated plant within our enclo- 
sures liable to its inroads, the author proceeds to observe : 

‘The tubers of the potato also are liable to the speck, black pot, or dry 
gangrene ; a disease which I once thought was occasioned by the calcare- 
ous earth (lime or chalk) contained by the sail, but more len obrer- 
vation has convinced me of my error; and having observed it in all soils, 
aud in seasons characterised by opposite extremes of wetness and dryness, 
I am induced to consider that the disease arises from some defect in the 
sets employed, or to potatoes being grown too often on the same site. It is 
quite certain trom my own experience, that in ground tired of potatoes the 
disease invariably and most extensively appears. This suggests that it is 
occasioned by a deficiency of some constituent in the soil required by the 
tubers, a suggestion confirmed by the fact that in the fields of the market- 
gardeners near London, which are supplied without stint with the mostfer- 
tilising manure, this disease of the potato is comparatively unknown.’ 
These notices, though too late to avert an existing evil, are surely well 
worth the future consideration of every grower of the invaluable root to 
which they refer.—London Lit. Gaz. 





WATER-CRESS. 


Most persons are acquainted with the water-cress and its ae met pro- 
perties ; they know generally that it grows in brooks, and on the borders o 

fresh and running streams. Few, however, of those who, in the busy tho- 
roughfares or quiet suburbs of London, hear the cry of ‘ water cre-e-ses,’ or 
see in their daily walks the old red-cloaked women sorting the little bun- 
dles at the corne:s of streets, have any idea that the cultivation of this escu- 
lent now forms an important branch of horticultural and commercial indus- 
try ; which, from the increasing consumption , and use made of the plant in 
pharmacy, is gradually rising into consequence. 

In the present day, the water-cress may be found on almost every table, 
from the highest to the lowest. It is one of the most powerful antiscorbu- 
tics with which we are acquainted, and is said to possess the property of 
exciting the appetite and fortifying the stomach. We have no certain iny 
formation that it is cooked in any part of England, as is occasionally the 
case in France; but in the north of Germany, to which country we owe its 
original cultivation, it is boiled and eaten as spinach. 

In an old botanical work,* we are told that the watery part of Tothill 
Fields, Westminster, was overrun with water-cress, and that it grew on the 
banks of the Thames in several places. The same work also enumerates 
many places in England where this refreshing vegetable was abundant ; and 
it is now known that, like many other of the simple but useful productions 
of nature, which, in their natural varieties, abound wherever they may be 
beneficial to man, it is to be found in most parts of the world 

It is of the Cruciferous family, which comprehends about twenty species, 
all possessing high antiscorbutic properties, and of the genus Nasturtium, 
‘said to have been so called from the effect its acrimony produces on the 
muscles of the nose—nasas tortas, signifying a convulsed nose.'t The com- 
man cress is known as Nasturtium officinale, and presents two varieties, the 
green and the blue, which by cultivation have been rendered far superior 
te what they were in their wild state ; being less acrid, and not so liable 
to contract the taste of slime and mud as those found in ditches and 
marshes. 

Fifty years ago, a considerable proportion of the supply that found its 
way to the metropolitan market was gathered from the numerous little 
streams which intersect the meadows near the towns of Newbury and Hun. 
gerford, in the county of Berkshire, from which places it was brought in 
sacks by the stage-coachmen of the day, who shared in the profits of the 
sale the first attempts at regular cultivation in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
dor, appear to have been made in the year 1808 at Springhead, a Mer» 
near Gravesend. This plantation still exists, and is sometimes visited by 
the frequenters of the well-known semi-watering-place just mentioned, for 
the parpose of regaling themselves with a fresh-plucked salad and bread 
and butter. Another plantation was afterwards commenced in Surrey, but 
subsequently abandoned. The culture, however, continued to spread, par- 
ticularly in localities favourably situated with regard to springs of water.— 
Near Rickmansworth, in Hertfordshire, where there is a fine stream running 
over a chalky bottom, there are now about fifteen acres under cultivajion.— 
The Springhead plantation consists of four acres, while on the opposite side 
of the Thames, at Waltham Abbey, in Essex, is another of six acres. These, 
though extensive, are insufficient to meet the demand of the huge metropo- 
lis. Other supplies are obtained from Uxbridge and Salisbury great quan- 
tities are forwarded to London, packed in hampers, every day in the year 
excepting Sundays; and some idea may be formed of the enormous con- 
i from the sum-total of the annual sales, which amounts to more than 

10,000. 

The culture of cress requires much attention and watchfulness, espe- 
cially in winter, in which season, during a single night, a sharp frost may 
destroy a whole plantation, if too remote from the springs to retain their 
mild temperature. The ground is generally laid out in parallel trenches, 
separated by small ihoenle, on which succulent vegetables may be grown. 
The bottom should be covered with several inches of sandy vegetable 
earth, perfectly level and equalised, so that the water may have a regular 
flow in every part. The months of March and August are the most fa- 
vourable for putting in the plants, which are generally set in suckers or 
tufts, eight or ten inches apart. A well-planted trench will be in full 
bearing after the first year, according to the temperature of the water and 
the nature of the soil. The activity of the vegetation depends particu- 
larly on the state of the atmosphere ; but if the plantation has been made 
with care, and the plants well chosen, it will require no other precau- 
tions, with th~ exception of occasional weedings, than those necessary to 
guard it from winter frosts, and the irruption of foul and muddy water in 
thaws and storms. 

In favourable seasons the cress may be gathered every 
in cold weather, two months are sometimes required to 
to perfection. After these gatherings, it is customary to 
bottom of the trench, or to manure when requir 
will last a long time; but it should be renewed 


three weeks; but 
bring the plants 
roll and level the 

\ good plantation 
e same process as at 
s, in frosty weather, 








first, whenever it shows signs of decay. Som 

the supply of water is mcreased until the plants iplete ly covered ; 

but as this submersion weakens th ‘ontinued longer 
than absolutely necessary. : 

Mr. Loudon dk scribes the process market garden- 

ers, wh 1 command a st yall sti 2s ¥V the water-cress in 
|} beds su ik about toot in re $ , witha y ry ntle slope fr m 
| one end to the ther. Along t {this be vhich may be of any 
“ ient t] id i E é | sited, and the 
iP t re i i Th rding to the 

slope SiX hes high across it, at 
| intervals ; so tl ater may rise not less 

thant | I l i h. The water b ing 
? irned oh i mt m; and the pi its, if not tllowed 
| . abun e of young tops in all but the winter 
ie 4 | ‘than what will fill a pipe of an inch 
| ues » suffice to irrigate in this vay an 
| * Miller’s Gardeners’ Dictionary. 1807 
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+ Loudon. Encyclopedia of Plants. 
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eighth ofan acre. As some of the plants are apt to rot off in. winter, the 

lantation should be laid dry two or three times a year, and all weeds and 
eae parts removed, and vacancies filled up. Cress grown in this way, 
however, is far inferior to that grown in a living stream flowing over 
grave! or chalk.’ ate ’ f 

The history of the cultivation of this plant on the continent affords some 
interesting particulars, which serve to exemplify the advantages that ac- 
crue, with properattention, from apparently the humblest objects. About 
the beginning of the present century, an attempt was made to form cross 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Paris, similar to those then common on 
the banks of the Rhine, by the Count de Lasteyrie ; but without success ; 
while the markets of that capital were supplied only by persons who tra- 
velled to distances, sometimes of forty leagues, collecting the cress wher- 
ever it could be found. The supply was seldom sufficient to satisfy the 
limited demand, although it frequently consisted of nothing more than 
bunches of marshy plants marked by a few sprigs of the genuine vege- 

table. 

In the winter of 1306, the principal director of the hospital chest of 
the grand army, was quartered with his staff at Erfurt, the capital of Up- 
per Thuringie. Walking one day in the environs of the city, when the 
earth was covered with snow, he was astonished by the sight of several 
long trenches, from ten to twelve feet in width, covered with the most 
brilliant green. Curious to know the cause of what appeared a pheno- 
menon at that season, he walked towards them, and perceived with the 
greatest surprise that the trenches formed a large plantation of water- 
cress, presenting the aspect of a verdant carpet on asurface in every di- 
rection white with snow. In answer to his inquiries, M. Cardon 
learned that the plantations had existed for many years, and belonged to 
the authorities of the city, from which they were rented by the cultiva- 
tors at the annual sum of L.2400. Since that time, however, their value 
has greatly increased. From a statement published in 1830, we find that 
the annua! return then amounted to more than L.8000; and that the 
cress, highly esteemed for its purity and superior qualities, was sold in all 
the cities on the Rhine, and in the markets of Berlin, ata distance of 
120 miles from the place ot its growth. ‘ 

Mr. Cardon saw the benefits that might be expected to rise from the in- 
troduction of this branch of horticultural industry into the neighbour- 
hood of Paris : and, after a long search, found twelve acres of a thin sandy 
alluvium at St. Leonard, in the valley of the Fonette, between Senlis 
and Chantilly, which, containing many beautiful limpid springs at a tem- 

erature of 59 degrees, appeared to be well adapted for a cress plantation. 

e engaged two well-informed individuals from Erfurt who were ac- 

uainted with the method of cultivation. The ground was laid out in 
renches of 250 feet in length by 12 feet in breadth ; which were, how- 
ever, afterwards reduced to one-half of those dimensions, as it appeared 
that the water, lost its natural temperature, and froze in the winter, by 
flowing over so large a surface. Ina few years, after an expenditure of 

.2500, there were 90,000 square feet under cultivation. 

It was no longer the cress clandestinely gathered, often in flower, or 
run to seed, that was exposed for sale in the French Metropolis. The 
cress of St. Lenoard arrived, packed with a care to which the Parisians 
were strangers. Its freshness and purity were such, that the market-wo- 
men, of their own accord, offered double the usual price before any de- 
mand had been made ; and, in testimony of their high satisfaction, feast- 
ed the journeyman cultivator who had come to superintend the sale, and 
the wagoner, and sent them home decorated with ribbons and flow- 
ers. 

Much greater precautions appear to be taken in the packing and trans- 
port of the cress ir France thanin this country. The French growers are 
particularlycareful in warm weather, and guard theplants from exposure to 
the least storm, as they then turn yellow. They pack them in baskets, 
which contain from twenty-five to thirty dozen of bunches, so arranged 
ws to leave a circular opening or chimney up the centre, which always 
remains empty. The baskets are then placed on rails fixed across a 
wagon, so as to permit a free current of air through all the openings ; and 
in the summer, before putting on the tilt, the whole are well watered, to 
preserve their freshness during the night, and they are delivered at the 
market early in the morning in the most perfect condition. 

The regularity of the arrivals and constant freshness of the cress sent 
every day from the grounds of St. Leonard, not only insured the success 
of the scheme, but brought forward a host of competitors. M. Cardon’s 
German workmen left him to commence rival establishments ; and there 
are now in the environs of Paris sixteen plantations, producing annually 
1,350,000 dozens of bunches, valued at L.37,800 ; and adding the charges 
of transport, and expenses of all the individuals employed in this branch 
of trade, which, a few years ago, had no existence, the sum actually cir- 
culated amounts to not less than L.60,000. 

Formerly, the sale in Paris seldom amounted to more than L.20 daily 
in the best season ; while at the present time, a supply of not fewer than 
twenty-wagon loads, worth L.240, is required to meet the daily de- 
mand. 


—{—_—__ 
A CHINESE DINNER. 
KEYING’S VISIT TO HONG KONG. 


A loug and minute account of the reception and entertainment of the High 
Imperial Commissioner Keying and suite, by the authorities at Hong-Kong, 
has reached us by favour of the China Mail. State visits; a review of the 
troops; an excursion round the island in the Pluto steamer; dinners given 
by the governor, Sir J. Davis, by Admiral Cochrane and Captain Lyster on 
board H. M. 8. Agincourt, and by’ Major-General 1)’ Aguilar, and a Chinese 
feast by Keying—were the principal events from the time of the arrival to 
the departure of the plenipotentiaries in H. M. steamer Vixen. The latter 
entertainment affords a curious sketch of the social habits and customs of 
the Chinese. 

‘ Before each guest was placed a plate and kwai-tz’, or chop-sticks, on one 
side, and a knife, fork, and spoon on the other. Beyond the plates were 
ranged innumerable little pyramids of preserves, pickles, and dried seeds, 
seemingly nut intended to be eaten, but placed merely for show ; but at the 
left hand there was a small saucer of sweetmeats and salted relishes, which 
were partaken and washed down witha glass of wine: and then commenc- 
ed the more important pes of the feast, by the army of servants setting be- 
fore each guest a small bowl, about the size of a moderate breakfast-cup, of 
bird’s nest soup, which might pass for very good vermicelli at home, and 
scarcely merits the celebrity it has obtained, or seems worth the enormous 
price itis said to cost. This was the prelude to a succession of other soups, 
stews, and hashes, most of which were excellent. The following is a pret- 
ty full but by no means complete list of the messes, but without being cer- 
tain under which class—soup, stew, or hash--they ought respectively to be 
ranged. After the bird’s-nest soup there were venison soup, duck soup, nev- 
er-to-be-sufliciently-praised sharksfin sou'p, chestnut soup, pork stew, a sort 

of vegetable patés with gravy in a separate saucer, stag-sinew soup, shark- 
skin soup, second only to his elder brother of the fin, earth-nut ragout, a ge- 
latine soup made, so it was said, of the pith of stags’ horns macerated, mush- 
room and chestnut soup, stewed ham sweetened with sugar or syrup, astew 
of bamboo shoots, another of fish-maws, esculents with hot sauce, slices of 
hot cakes and cold jam-puffs; with numerous other nondescript soups and 
stews in large bowls placed in the centre of the table, of which vegetables, 
pigeons’ eggs, and more especially pork, seemed to be component parts, 
showing Chinese cooks, like Beaumont and Fletcher’s, to be “ thoroughly 
grounded in the mysteries and hidden knowledge of all soups, sauces, and 
salads whatsoever.” Insuch a labyrinth of novel dishes even the most 
practised gourmand might have been excused for feeling a little at a loss ; 
and our entertainers seemed to appreciate the circumstance ; for when any 
particularly good mess came upon the table, they would put some upon 
the plates of those near them; and Keying with the most refined Chinese 
politeness, more than once took a tit-bit from his own dish, and conveyed it 
with his chopsticks to the honoured guests beside him. Lest there might 
have been any one who could not contrive to make a sumptuous dinner 
from such materials, there were in the centre of the table roast peacock, 
pheasant, and ham ; and tea was several times served to relieve this active 
*‘alimentary progression,” never dreamt of by Ude or Brillat-Savarin. It 
is worth noting as a remarkable circumstance, that during the whole dinner 
there was not a grain of rice on the table, not even mixed with other food, 
though almost all writers tell us it is never wanting at a Chinese dinner of 
any sort. If, according to Sir John Davis, the appearance of bowls of rice 
at such feasts is the signal of the repast approaching its termination, the par- 
ty on the present occasion must have broken up long before the host was 
tired of his guests ; for the rice-signal was never given. 

‘ There was no lack of good wines, liqueurs, and mandarin samshoo at 
dinner, nor were the Chinese unmindful to do due honour to them by fre- 
quently pledging their guests ; and this soon came to be no light matter, for 
they were never satisfied with a mere sip, but insisted on bumpers every 
time, and that the glass should be turned upon the table in proof of its hav- 
ing been honestly emptied. The effect upon themselves was scarcely per- 


ceptible, though we remarked a formidable-looking Tartar opposite where 


Queen of Heaven; and forthwith a series of low benches covered with 
crimson cloth were ranged from one end of the room to the other, and were 
speedily loaded with roast pig, hams, fowls, and other substantial dishes, 
and before each a cook, or butcher, we could not tell which, sat dewn a-la 
Chinois, and taking a knife like a cutlass, commenced slicing it down, in 
defiance of the maxims of the Carver’s Guide, grasping the joint with the 
left band, the long nails of which served for both fork and spoon. The cer- 
emony is intended as an acknowledgment of the bounty of the Queen of 
Heaven, and is gone through before the guests to show them, that even after 
the exuberaace of dishes with which they have been served, there is still 
enough and to spare. The sliced neat was set upon the table, as were 
also cold mutton and pork, none of which was eaten ; and then succeeded 
a dessert of fruits and preserves, with abundance of wine, cordials and sam- 
shoo. 

‘ The dinner bad already extended almost to four hours. The first toast 
was, ‘‘ The Queen of England and the Emperor of China,” which was drunk 
with tremendous applause, the Chinese being especially vociferous, huzzaing, 
clapping their hands, and beating the table in the most approved Englis 
public-dinner fashion, the band in the adjoining room striking up what we 
presume was an appropriate air, but which sounded to our ears not unlike, 
a Highland pibroch. A few other toasts followed; amongst the rest, the 
King of the French and the King of Sweden, each of whom had a subject 
among the guests; and Keying then called upon the Governor for a song, 
as a condition to giving one himself, which he afterwards did, and very well 
teo, and joined lustily in the applause with which it was received. Pwang- 
tsyeshing gave us two songs; the Emperor’s son-in-law excused himself on 
account of a hoarseness, brought on doubtless by the unwonted exercise of 
his lungs during the visit; and an attendant Tartar, a descendant of Geng- 
his-khan, we were told, chanted a wild lilt, having many of the characteris- 
tics of an old Scottish or Irish air. Onthe part of the English guests, be- 
sides the Governor, songs were sung by the Major-General, the Chief Jus- 
tice, the Honourable Frederick Bruce, and Mr. Shortrede. 

‘The Chinese are fond of enlivening their entertainments with shows and 
dramatic exhibitions, and most authors speak of these as invariable accom- 
paniments. The present dinner was an exception, probably because visits 
to foreign powers never having been before dreamt of in China, players 
form no part of an ambassador’s retinue. However, a substitute was found 
in a game which we do not remember ever having seen described Two 
flowers (dahlias) were given to Keying, who, first twirling them round his 
head, and then holding them to his nose, gave one to the Governor, and 
another to the General, who were desired to hand them round the table.— 
In the mean time a drum was kept beating in the outer room, the perform- 
er at random making a sudden stop ; and the person in whose hand the flow- 
er then chanced to be found, was required to quaff off a bumper of wine.— 
This sport, from the sort of esprit de patrie with which it was kept up, crea- 
ted a good deal of amusement, the Chinese being especially mindful to 
pon their victims, and laughing good-humouredly when caught them- 
selves.’ 

The following curious addition to this memorable and festive visit has 
been kindly transmitted for publication tothe Literary Gazette. Wehave 
also received a copy of the Lamentation in the origins] Chinese.——Ed. 
Lit. Gaz. 

H. M. Ship Agincourt, Hong-Kong, 29th Nov., 1845. 


Sir,—On the passage of Kee-Ying in H.M. steamer Vixen to Canton, 
after his official visit to this place, his brothér-in-Law, Lewtsein, retired 
into one of the officer’s cabins, and wrote the following, which he called 
his ‘ Lamentation at leaving Hong-Kong.’ I have preserved this copy, 
and have much pleasure in transmitting it to you: 

‘ Whilst the white hoary frost drops down on the fragrant but leafless 
trees, and sombre vapours arise between enchanted hills and defiles ; 
whilst the foaming waves of the blue deep dart heavenward, and the 
zephyrs dispel earth’s gloom; it is then that, seated amongst a grove of a 
marygold flowering bank, I, with tears, remember in the solitary bark the 
days now past, as if I had left my very home. My heart grows cold, and 
my robe flutters. I am asa man pierced by a dagger. I look upon yon- 
der royal white city on the high cliffs whilst the shades of evening are fal- 
ling: there it stands, lonely, like Kevi [a place -uilt ona rock]. Soon 
the glorious orb disappears, but I am still lingering, directing my view 
towards the south stars, as if I beheld gorgeous flowers ; but the harbinger 
of light departs, and now I weep with bitterness whilst floating on the ark, 
as if mindful of bygone times. Andas I sink on my pillow, there stands 
still before me the splendid town —the ‘fragrant incense urn” [in allusion 





to Hong Kong, which, in Chinese, signifies fragrant streams], with its 
abodes on the mountains, with its painted walls which I have just left, 
silently writing in the sorrow of my heart. I am, indeed, freed to recall 
the tendrils that entwine themselves around these cliffs. Suddenly the 
bright moon breaks through the clouds ; and now behold the bamboo and 
jasmine on the islets; thousands of habitations have sprung up on the vast 
heights; and soon the morning sun sheds lustre on innumerable spacious 
mansions, so magnificent and grand, where were once the hovels of the 
roving fishermen, who have now departed like swallows in autumn. 

‘ Thus I record my uncontrollable regret in the above lines when leav- 
ing your empire, in the 10th month of the Yeh-sze-ezah. Like Kong- 
Hang, my renown is small. Like Lewheeng, I have taught the classics, 
but acted contrary to their doctrines. I am a youth of slender attain- 
ments, and similar to a hairy horse that possesses no real substance. 

LEwTSEIN, 
‘ Lord Mayor of Canton and Doctor of the Imperial College.’ 

Translated by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 


oe 


PAiscellawy. 


CONSOLATION FOR ABSENCE, 
[From Mr. Gostick’s interesting volume—‘ The Spirit of German Poetry.’ 
This piece of surprising beauty and elegance is, in the original, the compo- 
sition of Louise Brackmann, a singular half-crazed person of Sappho-like 


demeanour, and who, after many odd adventures, came to Sappho’s fate in 
her forty-third year. ] 


Our eyes still drink from the same fount of light . 
The same wind round us softly breathes or blows; 
We both lie veiled in the same cloud of night ; 
One spring to both its opening glories shows. 


When morning dawns, J cry; ‘ Awaken day ! 
And strew thy roses wheresoe’er he roam ;’ 

When in the sea tiie sun is sinking—‘ stay, 
And cast a gleam to light him to his home. 


‘ Still glow upon the hill his eyes behold 

With beams of promise, when his heart feels lone, 
While on yon coppice, tinged with fainter gold, 

I gaze tillall the evening glow is gone.’ 


What lofty mountain is he travelling o’er ? 
What favoured valley do his eyes survey ? 
What happy lake, beeide some foreign shore, 
Mirrors his beauteous aspect, far away ? 


In visionary, moonlit, silent night, 
When ghostly forms on distant mountains shine, 
My heart beats high—I say with deep delight : 
‘ He lives—however distant, he is mine ! 


And, as the stars look out, a gladdening ray 
Seems darting from his eye to cheer my heart— 





All thoughts of earthly distance melt away, 
We meet in heaven—and never more to part! 





Sacacity or THE TerrreR.—A Fienchman who resided in the town of 
Oswestry had a little black and tan terrier, that he had taught to dance (of 
course, to smoke a pipe. to make a low bow on the mention of Napoleon, 
and to cut a caper of admiration at the words ‘ Jeune France.’ This ani- 
mal would fetch and carry anything, anywhere. Orly point to a wig that 
ene you in the street, and it was in your hand the next minute; and as 
‘or picking pockets, handkerchiefs seemed to jump spontaneously into his 
mouth. It so happened that on a market-day we were walking with the 
Frenchman and his dog on the road leading to Llangollen. It was summer 
weather, and the dust Jay very thick. We had walked about a mile out, 
and were returning into the town, when suddenly he stopped, and said, ‘At 
the point where we turned to come back I dropped a franc among the dust 





we will wait till Moustache fetches it—allez, Moustache, cherchez,’ and 
i went the four-footed Mercury. An hour elapsed, and no Monstache ap- 
peared, and we grew tired of wailing; and the Frenchman, thinking he 
| had lost his cur as well as his coin, returned disconsolate to his lodgings.— 
lhe following morning we had occasion to see him early, and while in his 
room there was ascratching at the door. He opened it, and, sorely travel 


we sat, who, besides his share of champagne and other wines, discussed the | worn, in rashed Moustache with an old leather bag in his mouth, which. to- 


greater part of a bottle of maraschino, and made serious inroads upon another | gether with some bank notes and other money, 


Pena: bea btaw , a u contained a franc piece.— 
o ~~ lo stroking his chin and exclaiming “ Hob!” at each glass. his bag was subsequently claimed by a Welsh drover, who, in riding to 
‘ ) uccession of « a ave ania es y _ ra ¢ nant { 1 ~ . , . . 4 5S 

© succession of soups must have occupied nearly three hours, and | Liangollen fair, picked up a silver coin, that his pony kicked out of the dust. 
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This he had put into his bag; and it was not long after he missed it he re- 
membered that, while transacting his business in the fair, a strange dog had 
stuck closely to his heels, and followed him to his bed-room when he re- 
tired for the night. What occasion Moustache had taken for abstracting his 
bag, or by what necromancy of nose he knew it cuntained his master’s 
money, was alike mysterious ; all that ever transpired was, that the drover 
had his treasvre, and the reader has his tale, to deal with it as he pleases.— 
Recreations in Shooting, by Craven. 


Great Brirain.—The great alterations in mechanics, the application of 
chemistry to agriculture, aud the unlimited powers of steam, seem to have 
opened to the people of Great Britain a new, and assuredly no unreal, field 
of view. Under forms from which the philosopher may turn away, as from 
empty symbols of material civilisation, the great ideas of an infinite exten- 
sion of manly power and manly indastry have been developed : with the 
exception of the superficial extent of this little island, every element of so- 
ciety is here ina state of rapid and endless growth. The population almost 
doubles itself in the course of a man’s lifetime. The natural resources of 
the soil are continually increased by the application of science. What can 
always be achieved by power, can now be executed with certainty by 
means of the wonderful natural element which man renders suburdinate to 
his service. In all directions, the walls of the world—the horizon of so- 
ciety—appear on the point of vanishing, and nobody cau venture to fixa 
limit to the exertions or the acts of man in reference to his earthly existence 
on this planet.—Augsburg Gazette. 


Fipewity or tax Doc.—The Almighty, who gave the dog to be the com- 
panion of our pleasures and our toile, hath invested him with a nature noble 
and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor foe; remembers, 
aud with accuracy, both benefit and injury. He hath ashare of man’s in- 
telligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. You may bribe a soldier to 
slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take life by false accusation, bat 
you cannot make a hound tear his benefactor. He is the friend of man, save 
when man justly incurs his enmity.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Nationa Presupices.—In estimating the worth of uations, justice re- 
quires that, while their vices are put into one scale, their virtues should as 
conscientiously be poised in the other. Individuals and nations are equally 
ctung with a sense of wrong when their crimes are acrimoniously recapitu- 
lated, and their great and good actions are all forgotten. This fatal forget- 
fulness is the origin of that rancour which has so long desolated the earth. 
It distracts private families, confounds public principle, and turns even Pe 
triotism itself into poison. Let those who have bat the smallest love for the 
happiness of mankind, beware how they indulge this pernicious propensity. 
He who in every man wishes to meet a brother, will very rarely encounter 
an enemy.—Holc/oft. 


Kinpyess To ANimals.—Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those 
who have been kind to them, by moving their ears gently, and putting out 
their wet noses. My old horse rests his head on the gate with great com- 
placency when he sees me coming, expecting to receive an apple or a piece 
ofbread. I should even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of my 
way with any sym ptoms of fear.—Jesse’s Gleanings 


Sincutar Canonicats.—A minister of the old school, in proceeding 
lately to marry a couple on the west coast, had occasion to cross a ford. His 
horse stumbled, and his reverence fell into the water. The evening was 
very cold, and on the minister’s arrival at the cottage he learned he could 
not obtain a change of clothes. As a last resource, to avoid rheumatism, 
he was persuaded to put on a petticoat, shawl, &c., belonging to the bride. 
With such unwonted habiliments he did well enough during dinner ; butas 
it is the custom at marriages in such remote places for the minisier and the 
bride to have the first reel, the minister was uader the necessity of exhibit- 
ing himself on the floor, tothe no small amusement and gratification of 
those who sat around.—ZJnverness Courier. 


The Courier de la Moselle relates, as authentic, an anecdote which cir- 
culates throughout Rhenish Germany. The King of Prussia and the Ki 
of Bavaria took occasion to give enh other mutual advice. King Frederic 
William, who pretends to a certain superiority over Louis Charles, began 
by saying, with an affected air of good nature— 

‘Come, my dear brother, make no more verses : either they are not read, 
or they are laughed at when they are looked at by chance.’ 

The Poet-King of Bavaria, whose vanity was stung to the quick by this 
home-thrust, quickly retorted— 

‘Sire, your piece of good advice demands another; and as we have each 
our monomania, I will say to you in my turn, make no more constitution- 
al speeches, or promises to grant a constitution, for nobody believes you.’ 


A young Hungarian of Presburg, searching for some family papers de- 
posited in the garret Of.a house occupied by a relation, the widow of an ad- 
vocate, discovered a number of documents which promise to make his for- 
tune. A portion hasbeen sent to the King of the French, who offered a 
recompense to the finder; but this was declined, and the order of the Le- 
gion of Honour was substitated, with an invitation to visit the King in Pa 
ris. Another portion was despatched to the reigning houses of Baden, Luc- 
ca, and Tuscany; and mopey having been refused, orders and a gold snuff- 
box have been forwarded in acknowledgment. The Emperor of Austria 
has also received documents of value; but in this case a price was set upon 
them by the discoverer—the honour of being nominated Chamberlain; 
and this distinction, although reserved for persons of high descent, has ac- 
tually, been conferred upon the ignoble youth of Presburg. It is conjectar- 
ed that the papers sent to Louis Philippe are letters written by his father 
toan Austrian Ministerjduring the time of the French Republic; and that 
those sent to the Ducal houses relate to property. No opinion is formed as 
to the batch sent tothe Emperor. It is supposed that the papers had been 
lodged for security with the advocate during the invasion of Austria by Na 
poleon. 


Instinct oF Insects.—Ithas been remarked, whenever a severe winter 
is about to take place, that the ants bury themselves very deep in the earth. 
Last winter, which was very severe, these insects were found at the depth 
of two feet below the surface of the earth, whilst this year they were only 
two inches underground. The same with the bees; the last long winter 
they had stopped every avenue to their hives. This season the entrance to 
them is hendiy closed.— Newcastle Journal. 


On Thursday evening last, a gentleman of Gloucester having put a news- 
aper into the hole of the box at the post-office, was surprised to find that 
it would not descend into the basket. He pushed, and pushed again, and 
still it stuck fast ; and therefore he went round to the door to notify the cir- 
cumstances. The post-office clerk, equally surprised as the applicant, ma- 
turally turned to the box itself for an explanation of it; when they discov- 
ered an ‘artful dodge, which, had it been successful, would have seriously 
damaged the credit of the establishment, by cheating a large number of per- 
sons of their letters and papers. A silk bag had been let down into the 
aperture, bullets being placed in each corner to distend it, and it was secur- 
ed to the mouth of the aperture by hooks of wire. The bag was nearly 
full of letters and papers which had been dropped into the hole; and ths 
was the reason that the paper tnrough which the discovery was made would 
not descend. Probably the practice of this trick would account for many 
of the Post-office losses. Unfortunately, the trap was not left until the thief 


came to remove the bag and the spoil, and therefore he is quite unknowm 
—Gloucester Chronicle 


Tue Viotin—Cuavic ATTACHMENT.—Such is the name given to a me- 
chanical improvement on the violin, and other stringed instruments of the 
same kind, by Mr. Robert Brooks, jun., an explanation of which is con- 
veyed in a very lucid description by Mr. H.C. Lunn. He says, and the 
execution upon the instrument played to us confirms the statement, ‘ itis 
a key-board, fixed over the strings of the instrument, the keys of which 
are fitted to the precise spots for producing all the required notes. These 
keys press the strings down on the board beneath, and being connected 
therewith and furnished with springs, return to their original position as 
soon as the fingers are removed. From the extreme accuracy with which 
the keys are fitted, the hand of the performer is in a very short time so 
used to the exact places for producing the notes, that his fingers fall me- 
chanically on the right spot, even should the Attachment be removed.’ 


A Fairy Rivat to Tom Taums.—A Cork newspaper anounces that Don 
Francisco Hidalgo, the smallest man in the world, has arrived in that city 
from Madrid. He is stated to have left Cadiz in the brig Romp, and after 
suffering dreadful hardships at sea for ten days, to have landed from that 
brig in the Cove of Cork on the 13th of this month. He is described as 





forty-two years of age, and ‘ only three spans and a half high, or twenty- 
nine inches, possessing all the faculties of a man of saperior intellect.’ 
The Don has kindly allowed the good people of ‘the beautiful city’ to 
make his personal acquaintance for five days only at the Hibernian Hotel, 
previous to his departure ‘to London, where he is now advertised to ar 
rive.’ The N.B. appended to this ‘notice’ states that ‘the Don will be 
found a perfect rep’ esentation of the ‘ Leprechaun,’ lescribed in Crofton 
Croker’s Legends of Ireland.’ 

4n Otp Horse.—Mr. Jesse Hill. of Chedder, the steward of the Mar- 
quis of Bath, has a mare in her 50th year She is daily used in harness, her 


chief food being bran, potato rinds and grass — Bath Journal 
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SPEECH OF MR. EVANS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, MONDAY, MARCH 9. 
OREGON—THE ‘“* NOTICE.” 

Mr. EVANS obtained the floor and said: What is the controversy at 
this kour between us and Great ‘Britain? What is the mighty pen oh 
dispute, that we are to agitate this whole nation from one end tot e on “+ 
and, it may be, rush into a conflict? What is it: Phe senator from : my 
igan says, ‘it is no less than twelve or thirteen degrees of latitude, anc 
think the Secretary of State says there is land enough for nine large ee 
of this Union, Why, sir, I do not look upon it so at all. What is ¢ e 
matter really in dispute between the two governments? Great. eee 
jong ago, offered as a boundary the 4¥th degree of latitude till it strikes 
the Columbia river, thence down that river to the Pacific ocean, giving us 
ali south of it, and retaining the northern portion herself. On the other 
hand, we hare offered, on several occasions, to Great Britain, to take the 
4gth degree, and on that degree to cross the Columbia river down to the 
Pacific, giving her the posts on the northern portion of the coast. And 
what is the matter we cannot settle 2 The small portion of coast between 
the Columbia and the 49th degree of north latitude, from where that de- 

oe intersects the stream down to the Pacific, about 380 miles on its 
northern boundary, and containing, as far as my calculation went, about 
58,000 square miles of the most sterile and worst part of the whole terri- 
tory. That is the matter which remains in dispute, and but for which we 
should have arrived ere this at asettlement. I think, this being the case, 
we are nearly at it; and | have a right to say so, judging from all the in- 
formation on the subject. I believe if negotiations had not beea termina- 
ted in August last, we would have been able to adjust these matters on 
the 49th degree, ifthe navigation of the Columbia had been offered with 
it, or some equivalent like it. Then, if that be true, the only matter that 
would divide us would be the navigation, and we could come to a settle- 
ment but for that exception; and upon this we are to take these prompt 
and decided measures, and perhaps rush into the hazard of a collision— 
for what? The right to navigate what I must pronounce to be an unnavi- 
gable river, and one which, even were it otherwise, neither of us wants for 
perhaps near a century to come; and we are to fight and die before giving 
it up, and which, if it were in their possession, neither party wants for 
more than halfa century to come. And that is called patriotic. Gentle- 
men are willing to do all this, to make war speeches, and plunge their 
country in the calamities of war. Now I am reminded of it, the senator 
from New York, in his effervescent and boiling-hot patriotism—said he 
would fight to-day to obtain the country, (not for the citizens ofthis coun- 
try,) but as a spot where the poor and oppressed of Europe should go and 
find arefuge. Now if they want such to-day, it is and will be open to 
them. No one means to obstruct their passage to it; the plain highway 
of nations is open to them, and they may occupy it to their heart’s con- 
tent. I know the predicament in which we stand; | have already refer- 
red to it, but it shall not deter me. I know we, on this side of the cham- 
ber, are to be charged, on the one hand, with being indifferent to the 
rights of our country, if we do not sustain the most extravagant proposi- 
tions entertained by some here ; it will be said, too, we are in the British 
interest ; and but this morning we were admonished of what we are to do. 
1 do not know but these aspersions and calumnies may have their effect. 
There are persons base and profligate enough to make these unfounded ca- 
lumnies the ground of accusation and vituperation ; and there may be 
those who are fools enough to believe them. What of that, sir? Are 
public men to be influenced by these considerations ? or are they to be re- 
gardiess of these impressions? Now, I do not desire to be placed in the 
condition of sitting quietly here giving a tacit sanction to the statements 
daily made of the clear and unquestionable nature of our title, and that it 
is beyond the reach of all doubt, so much so that he who falters is a re- 
creant to his country. I will not be placed in this position, although in 
expressing my doubts of it I shall expose myselt to obloquy. Now, sir, it 
is because I don’t agree with the senator trom New York that we have 
such a claim, that I cannot go tosuch an extreme tosupport it; I do not 
find anything to warrant me in that conclusion; and | must say, while 1 
have listened and read with much attention, however tedious and haras- 
sing it must be, the most, if not all, that has been said on the other side in 
detence of our claim to the whole of Oregon, I do not think the real diffi- 
culties have yet been answered. I agree with the senator from Georgia. 
We should examine and meet these difficulties; that it ought to be our 
wish to see our country in the right, and able to show it. I do not see 
that the difficulties and objections in the way of our title have been met in 
such a way as to exclude all negotiation. ‘Those who have been engaged 
in discussing our rights here, have too much confined themselves to ge- 
neral topics and considerations ; they have not taken up the real princi- 
ples and difficulties involved. There are great questions of public law to 
be considered as well as grave questions of fact and history. It is not 
enough, when such is the matter to be considered—when questions of law 
and historical truth are at issue—to tell me the Baltimore convention, or 
any other, not having the time or means of investigating this title, has 
* resolved,’ and therefore the title is clear and indisputable. This is not 
enough for me; we must stop and examine if our claims are well founded 
befure we rush into war with one of the most formidable nations on the 
earth. I say it is not for us, so situated, to adopt such conclusions, no 
matter how large the multitude or numerous the assemblage announcing 
it. sir, there are great difficulties in the way. They must be overcome; 
I do not say they cannot; but it seems to me that those who defend our 
utle have admitted their inability to do so. We derive our titie to this 
northwest coast, which gentlemen choose to call Oregon, [as if Oregon 
contained the whole territory there,) we derive our title from three sour- 
ces; first from the discoveries that were made from the sea of the mouth 
of the Columbia, by Gray, in 1792, and by Lewis and Clark in 1793; that 
is our title by discovery. We then claim to have a title from Spain, and 
also that we have a title by the cession of Louisiana by France in 1804; 
that isthe second. By the first it is, I believe, admitted that we are en- 
titled to no more than the Columbia and the country drained by it; this 
will not go to 49°, much less to 54° 40’; so far as that is vatuable, it can 
be used only to support our claim to the Columbia and the adjacent coun- 
try drained by it, from its mouth on the Pacific following it up into the 
tnterior. By the cession of Louisiana, if we have any title, we have ob- 
tained it up to 49°, not beyond that. But then we have a third source of 
Utie, the grant of Spain in 1819, commonly called the Florida treaty, con- 
Veying to us, it is said, the whole north-west coast, excluding Great Bri- 
tain once and forever. I agree with the senator from Georgia that there 
are grave qnestions affecting these sources of title which ought to be dis- 
cussed, and which we ought to see the nature of before we can pronounce 
that our title is, as some gentlemen now say, clear and unquestionable. 


Jefferson prepared instructions for these commanders, in which he ex- 1 the treaty of 1783; Florida had all the territory beyund the Mississippi. I 


pressly te{ls them that the object of the exploration was not to make dis- 
covery of any territorial claim ; that it was purely commercial, and with 
a view to open a trade west of our possessions ; that, therefore, to guard 
against any misapprehension or interruption, he had applied to the go- 
vernments claiming the soil—to Spain, England, and Russia—and obtain- 
ed from thet passports for the party.’ 

That professed not exacty to be a quotation, but it professed to be part 
of the instructions to Lewis, and Clarke, and ceriainly it went to repudi 
ate any idea of these being sent there with the view alleged in some 
quarters. Now, while all these questions were open, it did seem to him 
premature to assert that our right was valid beyond all doubt. He hoped 
that, before they decided on a step so bold, which was to lead to such im- 
portant results, they would at least attempt to settle these questions. 

In 1804 we obtained Louisiana. There had been a good deal of doubt 
about its boundaries. The great question was, what were these bounda- 
ries? There were strong arguments not yet used by their diplomatists.— 
One was, that Great Britain relinquished all west of the Mississippi river. 
But still that was open for investigation and inquiry. He did not think, 
though it was the best claim, that the claim under the Louisiana treaty was 
so clear ind so well established that they ought to go to war ouit. ‘Then 
came in the title most relied upon by those who claimed it up to 54° 49’— 
that is the Florida title. That was represented as being so perfectly clear 
that they ought to fly at ouce to arms to maintain it What was this title? 
It seemed to him that many of the most eminent meu of the country had been 
false to that country, if that title was so clear as was represented. Three 
or four times the parallel of 49° had been offered. Was it, then, possible 
that they who had made that offer were false to their trusts, and offered up 
to Great Britain a portion of our undoubted rights—ay, offered in the lan- 
guage of some to ‘dismember the Union?’ A most undeserved imputation 
was thus cast on the character and memory of these illustrious men. What 
was the title of Spain north of 49°? In settling the Florida question, a re- 
linguishment was made by Spain of all its ‘ rights, claims, and pretensions,’ 
to any portion of the territory on the northwest coast of the Pacific ocean 
north of 49°. What, then, did that amount to? A relinquishment of ‘ rights, 
claims, and pretensions.’ They took upon themselves to make out that 
Spain had an undoubted title. Now they had to go back and discuss all the 
questions about priority of cat to stand on the general principle 
that the discoverer of a country under all circumstances—tbhey admitted no 
qualifications—was entitled to the whole territory !—that the title could be 
thus maintained against any other claim. That was indeed assuming a great 
deal. Was it settled thar discovery, without being followed up by posses- 
sion a.id occupancy, gives a valid title in all after time? He submitted that 
that was yet to be settled. In all the discussion he had heard there bad 
been an avoidance of matter that ought to have been presented. Rights not 
asserted by Great Britain, bat imputed to her, had been disproved, and then 
it was supposed that the United States title was established. Great Britain 
had never, from the earliest period of time, claimed exclusive jurisdiction 
and sovereignty there; but has always denied it to other nations, asserting 
that that coast was open to all nations of the world. That had always been 
her position. The senator from New York did not make such a discovery 
the other day as he supposed when he made out that Great Britain had only 
claimed certain rights for her subjects there. Her claim was that it was 
open to all the world. He was not surprised to fiud the senator from New 
York, who discussed the matter so ably, deny Great Britain any right atall, 
because Vancouver said he was not there to make discoveries tor the exclu- 
sive benefit of Great Britaia. But on that the senator founded his argu- 
ments that Great Britain had no rights there atall. That he (Mr. E.) thought 
was not a fair and proper course of argument. Because Great Britain did 
not present so extensive a claim as the United States, it did not follow that 
she had no rights there. It seemed to him that the proper question had 
never been asked of Great Britain, ‘what are your rights?’ It appeared to 
him that she should have been asked what she claimed. The matter to be 
deliberated on was, what really were the rights claimed by Great Britain. 
She claims the right of her subjects to settle and trade there. Had she ever 
relied upon her discoveries as giving title? Never, but as a set-off against 
our argument that the Spanish title was superior, Her claim was to make 
settlements in any part, and trade in any part of it, where prior occupancy 
did not exist. But it was said that she received this right from the terms of 
the Nootka Sound convention, which was, it was alleged, abrogated by the 
war. He did not believe that Great Britain rested her claim on that ground. 
She claimed long before that convention, and that convention grew out of 
the prior claim. The senator from Illinois said it was very difficult to mis- 
understand the Nootka Soundcotvention. With great respect, he (Mr. E.) 
thought that that gentleman had not got the meaning of that convention at 
all. Mr. Evans then went on to give his views of the events and negotia- 
tions between Spain aud England growing out of the seizure of the English 
vessels by Spain. Several English vessels were at Nootka Sound. Spain 
captared them, and complained to England. England demanded reparation, 
not for the vessels merely, but for the invasion of herrights on the northwest 
coast; and out of this grew the convention, the principle of which is clearly 
set forth in the ‘ preamble,’ which had not been quoted or printed—even 
Greenhow hadn’t it. The preamble set forth. 

‘* Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, being desirous of terminating, 
by aspeedy and solid agreement, the differences which have lately arisen 
between the two crowus, have adjudged that the best way of attaining this 
salutary object would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, setting 
aside all retrospective discussion of the rights and preteusions of the two 
parties, should fix their respective situation for the future ona basis conform- 
able to their true interests, as well as to the mutual desire with which their 
said majesties are animated, of establishing with each other, in everything 
= in all places, the most perfect friendship, harmony, and good correspon- 

ence. 

That showed clearly that exclusive sovereignty wasnot claimed by either 
party ; that was the principle involved, and could not be abrogated by war. 
Was it, then, so clear and indisputable that Spain had a valid title to 54° 
40’, and that they obtained it? Before that could be said, he wished gen- 
tlemen to argue that portion of the rights of England admitted by the Noot- 
ka Sound convention. She said that she obtained a recognition of her right 
to explore, and settle, and trade there. He wanted that settled, that she 
had not that right—that the recognition of it by Spain was revoked—and 
that at any cost or bazard the United States was to maintain their alleged 
title to54~ 40’. That was no new idea of the principle established by the 
Nootka Sound convention. It had been invoked befure. In the negotiation 
with Russia the United States repelled her claim on the ground that the 
principle she established by the Nootka Sound convention was, that this 
territory was open for settlement to all nations. Stress had been laid on some 
sparse settlements. Well, in the negotiation with Russia we assumed as an 
incontrovertible fact that, till after the last voyage of Cook, no European 





Mr. E. went on to say, that, in his opinion, these titles were of differ- 
ent degrees of validity. That founded on the session of Louisiana, he 
thought, was the strongest. He had no doubt that Gray was the 
first American navigator who entered the mouth of Columbia ri- 
ver. That fact was established. But then the argument based 
upon it was not as clear, The general principle was laid down, 
that the discovery of a river gave a titleto the whole country drain- 
ed by it. ‘Then came the particular questions bearing on that general 
principle. In the first place, the coast had been discovered long betore 
Gray’s visit. He did not discover the coast. The very promontories at the 
mouth of the river had been named long before. * Cape Disappointment’ 
had been seen and so named, and < Deception bay’ was the name given 
to the mouth of the river. Long before Gray was there a Spanish navi- 
gator had coasted along, seen the mouth of the river, and named the capes 
and the bay. Then came up the question, does the first entrance of a 
river that had been before laid down in maps and charts give atitle to the 
Country in derogation of the original discovery of that part of the coast 
into which the river enters? Again, it has been put to us that Gray was 
4 private adventurer. Undoubtedly. It is also said that he did not com- 
municate his discoveries. He was the first to enter the river. He claimed 
nothing himself. He communicated nothing to his government. Then 
comes the question how far we have rights founded on his entering the 
mouth of that river. He[{Mr. E.] pronounced no opinion on the ques- 
tion. But it certainly stands in our way. Then, again, itis said we have 
rights by the discoveries of Lewis and Clark. Why did thev go there? 
it has been said, to carry into execution the treaty by which we acquired 
Louisiana ; now he believed the expedition was planned before the 
framing of that treaty—in fact, before we had any knowledge of that ac- 
quisition. Another ground of doubt to be seriously examined was the 
ground of claim based on the discoveries of Lewis and Clarke. He had 
we stated in a book written with the view of establishing our rights, 
_ — Robertson, who had discovered a spirit certainly not indica- 
but 7h any partiality for Great Britain He did not give his authority, 

€ speaks as though the information was most authentic ; and of this 
exploration of Lewis aud Clarke, he says : 
sient fitting out the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, while the negotia- 
or the purchase of Louisiana was pending, (February,1803,) Mr. 





nation had made a settlement north of 40°. In 1319 when we got the title 
of Spain, we attached no consequence at all the claims set up a Spain.— 
We then again asserted the self-same principle that the shore of the north- 
west coast is open toall nations, aud hat being so, relative rights were to be 
adjusted amongst ourselves. And then it was agreed that we should not 
settle on her side of the line found on 54° 40’, ou condition that she would 
notsettle on ourside. Well, then, let us go on and perfect our title by set- 
tlement, Great Britain did not dispute that. But it was necessary that ar- 
rangements should be made similar to those with Russia relative to that set- 
tlement. He wished it shown that the title beyond 49 degrees was quite 
clear—he wanted to hear an argument whether, by the treaty with Spain, 
~ had a right to go beyond that line. He bad taken up more time than 
he bad intended, but they were told that by the express terms of the con 
vention, Great Britain bad no right to make any settlement south of any ex- 
isting settlement of Spain. Well, would that help them mach? Nootka is 
a little beyond 49°. Did that then carry them up to 54° 40’? It might 
give Nootka Sound, and he commended tbe argument to the negotiators. — 
The senator from Illinois, (Mr. Breese,) was able to show Great Britain on 
her own prificiples had no right. he first fact adduced was, the she made 


her own citizens, aud gave them territory ranning to the Pacific ocean ; and 
instead of this raising a doubt, it is far stronger proof of her claims there.— 
She was setting apa title to it. But the senater supposes that when she 
was making grants to her colonists, and assigning their limits, she gives up 
the claim to sovereignty. No, sir; she asserts her sovereiguty. But it is 
said that as the grant was originally made to Virginia to the Pacific ocean, 
England thereby parted with all rights thereia ; and that by the treaty of 
peace in 1783, Virginia takes her original limits. Indeed! [ will read the 
treaty of 1783; I will run the line, according to it, over the Rocky Moun. 
tains, and show that Great Britain, by granting to the colonists of Virginia 
this territory, did not part with it. But the senator says she is stopped by 
the principle of it. He says she goes on to establish a colony without any 
right from discovery. So she did. Did Spain do the same? Were the 
cases parallel? before England is to be stopped in colonization, let it be 
shown that Spain did on the shores of the Pacific what England did here— 
that she made grants to her subjects, and followed them ap by settlements. 
She did not; and it is because Spain did not make any settlements on the 








a grant to the colony of Virginia. She established a colony consisting of 


think we had better not rely too much on that. We had a controv with 
Spain in 1794; that was a treaty of peace, as well as limits. We established 
our Iffnits with Spain by a line running from (1 think) about the 34th paral- 
lel of latitude down the Mississippi, not going west of it all. If Spain was 
then claiming all the territory over and west of the Rocky Mountains, what 
becomes of our title ander Gray’s discovery? We fixed limits between us 
and Spain, which kept us on this side the Mississippi river; there is no 
doubt of that. Tis brings us back again, so that we have no rights there 
but what are derived from the treaty of Louisiana. We had better not look 
up these old treaties, as they will hardly be found to make our title to the 
whole either clear or unquestionable. 


——_— 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 


The Oregon Question, determined by the rules of International Law, by 
Edward J. Wallace, M. A., Barrister at Law, Bombay. London, A. Max- 
well & Son. 

The origin of the right of Territorial Property, whether as regards states 
or individuals, is usually explained and illustrated in a general way, as fol- 
lows:—The Earth and all that it contains are naturally and necessarily pre- 
sumed to have been destined by the Creator for the use of man; and this 
use, or the right to it, was originally common to all ; bat, as the members of 
the haman family multiplied, it was found to be for the benefit of all that 
such land as was required to be occupied should be occupied in severalty, 
rather thar in common. This was the origin and jastification of separate 
and exclusive property throughout the world; and, in order to avoid the dis- 
noe which would be likely to arise between several persons who might be 

esirous of appropriating the same tract, this rule (also of universal preva- 
lence) was adopted; viz. that he who was the first to make a beneficial use 
ot the land should be allowed to continue it to the exclusion of those that‘ 
came after. If any man, therefore, entertained the wish, or intention, not 
to make a beneficial use of a particular district himself, but merely to ex- 
clude others, his case cbviewslg did not come witbin the policy of the rule 
which was to encourage the most beneficial possible use of the land. Agai; 

it one man entertained the wish, or intention, to make a beneficial use of a 

‘alpees: district, and even promulgated his intention to every one so to do, 

ut another, entertaining the same wish and inteution, should proceed be- 
fore the first had pat his intention into practice, actually to make a beneficial 
use of that district, it is equally clear that the rule would favour the latter 
rather than the former ; fur the object of the rule was actual use of the land, 
and there being obviously no certainty that the intention, however loudly 
expressed, would ever issue in the fact, the fact accomplished was allowed 
to deserve the better title. This rule has been acknowledged in all systems 
of Municipal Law* to have been the true and only basis of proprietorial rights 
between individual men as they exist upon the face of the earth anterior to 
the introduction of municipal iegislaticn. Now the condition of individual 
men in that phase of their existence is for the present purpose precisel 
analogous to the actual condition of independent sovereign powers. [t woul 
thorelore be a natural conclusion, that the right to territory, as regards sov- 
ereign states, also, should remain a rightin common, and not in severalty, 
until an actual beneficial occupation was established by some one state ; 
and that of those that might actually proceed to establish that beneficial oc- 
cupation, the oue that was first in order of time would have the better right. 

And accordingly, we shall find that occupation, as distinguished from mere 

wish or intention, or the barreu exercise of some bodily faculty, as of mere 

sight or original Discovery, is the sine qua non of all the established 
writers on the acquisition of internatioaal rights of property in vacant 
countries. 

And the reader shall now be put into a posttion to judge for himself of the 
truth of this assertion. 

Grotius, de Jure Belli et Pacis.—‘ Thus we may see what was the origi- 
nal of the Right of Property; tor it was derived, not only from any mere 
volition or actof the mind (oon animi actu solo, ] since in that case one man 
could not know what others had designed to appropriate to themselves, that 
he might abstain from it, and, besides, several might have had a mind to the 
same thing at the same time; but it resulted (in virtue of a certain com- 
pact among mankind ) either from actual division or from occupation [oc- 
cupatio] . . . . For the community of goods being in progress of time found 
to be inconvenient, and no actual division of all things being yet made, it 
must be taken to have been universally agreed, that whatsoever any man 
should have first proceeded to occupy, that should be allowed to remain 
exclusively his own [ut quod quisque occupasset, id proprium haberet.’]f 

And, again: ‘In order to acquire the domain, it is necessary there should 
be a cerporeal possession [corporalist quedam possessio.’]§ 

Puffendort, de Jare Nature et Gentium.— This rule, therefore, for set- 
tling the disputes between two claimants, has been agreed upon; viz. that 
the title to the territory shall vest in him who is the first to occupy it [primo 
occupatori, | notin him who happens first to come in sight of it [non ei, qui 
primum in conspectum veuit.’ }|| 

Again: ‘ Weare then properly said to have occupied, when we have ¢a- 
ken actual possession | quando possessionem adprehendimus ;] but the mere 
seeing athing, or the knowing where it is to be found, will confer no title 
at all [vidisse autem tavtum, aut scire ubi quid sit, nondum ad possessio- 
nem sufficere judicatur.’]9 

Bynkershoek, de Dominio Maris.—‘ A state cannot stretch the limits of its 
domain beyond the reach of its actual power of bodily detention and re- 
straint [ultra detentionem corporalem.’ |** 

And, again: ‘ Besides the mere will to exercise control, there must be ac- 
tual control physically exercised.’tt 

Burlamaqui, Principes.—‘ The dominion over vacant countries is to be 
acquired ¥ taking possession of them.’tt 

Vaitel, Droit des Gens.—‘ All mankind have an equal right to things that 
have not yet fallen into the separate possession of any one; such things be- 
long to the first occupant be pee occupant.| When, therefore, a nation 
finds a country uninhabited and without an owner, it may lawfully appro- 
priate it; and after it has sufficiently made known its will in this respect, it 
cannot be lawfully deprived of it by any other nation. Thus navigators, go- 
ing on voyages of discovery, furnished with a commission trom their sov- 
ereign, and meeting with islands or other lands in a desert state, have taken 
possession of them in the name of their nation; and the title thus acquired 
is generally respected, provided that a real possession has presently followed 
{pourvu qu’une possession reelle l’ait saivi de pres.’ ]§§ 

And, again: ‘ Nature not having ivtended the whole earth to supply the 
wants of ihe geueral family of mankind, gives a nation the right of appro- 
priating particular districts to itself, only for the purpose of its making some 
real use of them, and not for the purpose of hindering other nations from 
deriving advantage from them. The law of natious, therefore, will not ac- 
knowledge the proprietorial or sovereign right of a nation over any unin- 
habited countries, except those which it has really and in point of fact oc- 
cupied (occupés reellement et de fait), in which it has formed some seét/e- 
ment, or of which it makes some actual use. In fact, when navigators have 
met with desert countries, in which those of other nations had, in their 
transient visits, erected some monument to show their having taken posses- 
sion of them, they have paid as little regard to that empty ceremony (vaine 
ceremonie), as to the regulatioa of the Popes, who divided a great portion 
of the world between the crowns of Spain and Portugal.’ ||| 

Von Martens, Precis du Droit des Gens Modernesde |’ Europe.—‘ Assum- 
ing, occupation therefore, to be physically possible, it is further necessary that 
it should take placein point of fact (qu’elleait lieu effectivement), and that the 
act of taking possession should accompany the manifestation of a design of ap- 
propriating the object. The simple declaration of the will of a nation 1s no 
more sufficient to impose upon others the duty of abstaining from the use 
or occupation of the object in question, than a papal grant, or than a private 
agreement between two (other) particular claimants. The bare fact of 
having been the first to discover or visit an island, &c., which is then forth- 
with abandoned again, and whereon no permanent indications remain of 
the possession and of the discoverer's claim, is admitted by all uations, with- 
out opposition or dissent, to be insufficient to found any right: and the 
erection of such things as crosses, landmarks, inscriptious, &c., has been of- 
ten denied, and with good reason, botl by sovereigns and theoretical writ- 
ers, to be etfectual for acquiring and maintaining an exclusive title to a 
country of which no real use is made.’"49 


* Digest, 41. 1. 3.; Quod nullius est, id ratione naturali occupant: con- 
ceditur. And see Jb. 41.2. 1.; Black. Com., book ii., ch. 16, and notes, 

t Lib. ii, cap. 2, 8.5. See also lib. il, cap. 3, 88. 1, 4. ; , 

t Corporalis; id est, ipsum ut corpus in nostra potestate sit. (Note by 
Gronovius, ad loc.) 

§ Lib. ii, cap. 3, s. 3. 

| Lib. iv, cap. 4,8. 5. See also J).,8.9. 

{ Lib. iv, cap. 6, s. 8. See also [d., 68. 2, 3. ** Jb., cap. 1. 

tt Opera omaia, tol. edit., vol. ii, p. 136; Preter animum, possessionem 
desidero. 

t: Part iv, chap. 9, 8. 6. See also chap. 8,8. 4 

§§ Livrei, chap. 18, 8. 207. i Liv. i, s, 208. 
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q% Liv. ii, chap. i, s. 37. 
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EXC Albion. 


March 14 








—_—_—_—_———— — 

Pinkeiro Ferreira, uote ad loc., (in his edition of Martens, Paris, 1831). 
—‘ The right of property among nations is derived from the same principle 
as the right of property among individuals anterior to all social compact; - 

. . and certain acts there are, which, independent of all social compact 
or express stipulation, confer a right of territorial property ; namely, posses: | 
sion and user ( jon et usage). Thas it is, that a nation, upon diseev- 
ering a country previously unoccupied, if it proceedsto make settlements or 
establishments there, eitber for the purpose of agriculture or any other branch | 
of industry, acquires, by that bare act, the property therein.’* 

Again, the same author, in his note to Vattel, liv. i, c, 18:—* When the 
question is raised, whether such and such a territury belongs or not to such 
and such a nation, the point to decide is, not whether that particular nativua 
has the wantonness or caprice to forbid the approach of other nations t it 
(having itself all the while uo intention of turning it to ite own advantage); 
bot the point to decide is this: Has the nation put the territory to any pro- 
fitable use? Is it in possession, or does it exercise the ordinary powers of 

ion? Is it engaged in any measures for the development of its natur- 
al resources? If nothing of this sort has been done, the question is at end. 
It would be as weak to respect such a pretension, as it is preposterous to 
put it forward.’t 

Kluber, Droit des Gens Modernes de l'Europe, 1831 :—‘ A state may ac- 
quire property in things which belong to nobody (res nullius) by occupa- 
tion : in things which belong to another, by contract. . . . . . - In 
order, however, that the occupation should be valid and effectual, the ob- 
ject itself ought, 1, to be such as is natura ly susceptible of au exclusive pro- 

rietorial right; 2. tought to belong to somebody ; 3. The state ought to 
love the deliberate intention of acquiring property in it; and, 4, ought, 
moreover, to take actual possession of it, that is to say, ought to have it eu- 
tirely at its own disposal and within its own physical control (entierement 
a sa disposition, et dans sou pouvoir physique).’t And, again, ‘ By lawful 
occupation the right is first acquired; by continuous possession it is main- 
tained.’ And, again, * In order to acquire property in a thing by the means 
of occupation, it is not enough merely to entertain the design of acquiring it, 
or to give ourselves the credit by a mere process of the mind. Even a pub- 
lic announcement of our design to occupy, made before occupation actually 
effected by another, will not suffice to exclude the latter.) It is necessary 
that we should, moreover, have been in point of tact the first lo occupy (il 
faut qu’on ait reeliement occupe le premier) ; and it is by this meaus alone, 
by the acquisition thus made cf an exclusive right over the particular ob- 
ject, that we can impose upon the rest of the world an obligation to abstain 

rom it." || 

Heffter \nternatio nal Law of modern Europe ."“-—‘ The acquisition by a 
state of a new territory can only be effected, according to the rule of Inter- 
national Law, by one of the following meaus:—1. By treaty; 2. By natural 

accretion; 3. By occupation. . 

‘3 .The acquisition of territory by the means of occupation is subject to 
these restrictions :— 

1. It obtains ouly in the case of things which are by their natural condi- 
tion susceptible of exclusive possession. 

2. It requires a deliberate intention on the part of the occupying state to 

hold the territory in permanent subjection to its own authority. 

3. It must be accompaned by an actual taking of possession, whereby 
the design of a coutinuing appropriation is demonstrated, and where- 
with the arrangements or institutions requisite for the exercise of the 
functions of exclusive sovereignty are to be connected. On the other 
hand, mere verbal declarations or manifestoes, and transient inani- 
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vailed as to the necessity of the Liberal party doing everything in their 


The mortality at Live: pool for the December quarter of 1845 was 1,991, 





power to pass that part of Sir R. Peel’s measure which concerns corn as | against 2,130 for the corresponding quarter of 1844, 1855 for 1843, 1723 for 
quickly as possible, and in thinking that though immediate free trade in | 1842, 1995 for 1841, and 2,247 for 1840. In West Derby the mortality fo; 
corn would be preferable to its fulfilment in February, 1549, still it would | the December quarter of !ast year was 674; for the corresponding quarter 
not be right, under present circumstances, to risk the slightest delay in | of 1844, 814, of 1843, 625; of 1842, 652; of 1841, 561; and of 1840, 691. 


passing Sir Robert Peel’s measure by an amendment for immediate re- 


Curious Raitway CourrsHir.—A short time ago a young lady, out of 


peal.’ her teens, travelled in a first class railway carriage from London to Birming- 
It isstated tiat only half an hour before Sir Robert Peel proceeded to the ham. There was but one other passenger, a geutleman, who became very 


diate total repeal of the corn laws. 

Itis stated that Lord Jocelyn is to resign his seat for Lynn, where he 
was returned by the influence of the Duke of Portland, who disapproves 
of the Ministerial measure. 

The rumour still prevails that Mr, Gladstone is to be brought into Par- 
liament for Cardiff, in the place of Dr. Nicholl. 

Lord Farnham, who refused to second the address, has, in a letter to 
the Dublin Evening Packet, stated that the sole reasons for refusal had 
reference to the question of corn. 

In consequence of the great scarcity of good potatoes, the high price of 
20s. per bag has been paid in the market within the last fortnight for seed 
potatoes, 

The petition in Liverpool for the total and immediate repoal of the Corn- 
laws received, iv three days, 50,090 siguatures. 

Lord Talbot has addressed a letter to the Staffurd Agricultural Society 
avowing his intention to support Sir Robert Peel's measure for tue Repeal 
of the Coru-laws, and resigning the Presidency of the Society. 

Lord Courtenay having been required by the Exeter Agricultural Protec- 
tion Society to state whether he intends to support the measure brought 
forward by Sir Robert Peel, not only refuses to answer the question, but 
denies the right of the Society to put it. 

Mr. J. W. Patten has written an address to the electors of North Lan- 
cashire, intimating his conviction that the time is now come for the set- 
tlement ofthe Corn Law question, and that, if his constituents differ from 
him, he is ready to resign his seat. 

Mr. Townsend Mainwaring has written to his constituents of Denbigh- 
shire, saying that his opinions have undergone a change unfavourable to 
protection, and asking to be allowed to approach the consideration of the 
subject unfettered, otherwise he must take immediate steps to vacate his 
seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Charteris has intimated to his constituents of East Gloucestershire 
his intention to support the Ministerial measure, but has placed his resig- 
nation in the hands of the electors should they object to that procee ding, 
In anticipation that this resignation will be accepted, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester,eldest son ofthe Duke of Beaufort, has offered himself as a candi- 
date for the representation 

Sir Paiuipe Ecerton.—Sir Philip Egerton met his constituents at 
Knutsford, on Friday last, to tender his resignation as a member for 
Cheshire, stating that he should see it his duty to support Sir Robert Peel’s 
measure ; for, from either him or LordJ. Russell, it was evident they must 
have free trade, and it would be judicious to support the present minister 
rather than have Whigs in office again, although, perhaps, there is no 
difference between Radicals and Tories, as there seemed to be a complete 
amalgamation of political patties. His constituents would not accept his 











mute tokens of an intended appropriation, are altogether insufficient 
for any legal purpose. ** i 
Oppenheim, System of International Law.++—‘ The acquisition of new 
territory may be effected either by occupation or by treaty ; but originally, , 
and in the first instance, by that which is the only duly recognised and ef- | 
fectual method, conformable alike to the law of nature and of nations, by 
occupation, not by mere discovery, but by actual taking of possession, or by ' 
conquest (nicht durch die blosse Entdeckung, sondern durch Einnahme, « 
Eroberung).’tt 
These quotations, it is presumed, are sufficient to warrant the enunci- ; 
ation of the two following propositions, as expressing ‘the general sense of 
the established writers on International Law’ :— 
1st. That the Discovery of territory, whether made by a private indi-! 
vidual or an officer in the service of an independent state, if unaccom- 
panied by actual occupation or user, gives no right to exclude subse- } 
quent settlers. 


Qndly. :cupati ; lusive ti ; A 
vdly. That actual Occupation confers an exclusive title upon the first ' missary General Heweston and others connected with the commissariat de- 


actual occupent. 


The first proposition destroys at once the pretensions of the United States, 


founded on the proceedings of the Spanish navigators, and oftheir own cili- 
zens, Grey, Lewis, and Clarke ; and the country must, therefore, be treated 


as having been, at the conclusion of the expedition of the latter, as perfectly | 


free and open to settlement as if it had still remained a terra incognita. 
a 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The packet ship Liverpool, Capt. Eldridge, arrived at this port on 
Thursday, bringing Liverpool papers of Monday, the 9th of February. 

The packet ship Zurich, Captain Thompson, arrived on Thursday. We 
have received by her Havre and Paris papers to the 7th ult., two days 
later than previous advices from France. 

We note a slight advance in Cotton. 

Parliament Railway matters have engaged almost exclusive attention. 

Flour in the Liverpool market has fallen. In Cotton the demand has 
been good and the previous prices have been fully sustained, and in some 
instances an advance of 1-8d. was established 
_ Debate upon O’Connell’s motion on the progress of famine and disease 
in Ireland, had been postponed until the 12th. 

According to the ‘ talk on ’change’ of the Liverpool papers, Sir Robert 
Peel’s chance of carrying his commercial measure, is increasing. The 
Peers, however, it is still feared, will stand by their order. 


The problem of whether Sir Robert Peel’s ministry will stand, had 
made no progress towards a solution since the previous advices. Sir Ro- 
bert’s health is reported in some of the papers as not good, and even if he 
should carry his measures, he will it is said soon retire from the Mi- 
nistry. 

Another rumour was that many of the prozies withdrawn from the Duke 
of Wellington on the first blush of the new ministerial arrangement, had 
been returned to him. 

No doubt is entertained that four free-traders would, in the event of a 
dissolution of Parliament, be returned from London. Of these it isthought 
Mr. Cobden would be one. ‘ 

The Liverpool Albion of the 9th reports the loss of the American ship 
Susqueiannah, Cummings, on Mud Wharf—crew saved. 


THE CORN LAWS 

The course of the liberal members on the subject of the Corn Laws is 
shadowed forth in the following extract from the London Sun— 

Important Merrine or Liserat Memuers or THE House or Commons. 
—We learn from the Sun that a very numerously attended meeting of Li- 
beral members of Parliament was held, between 12 and 1 o’clock on Sa- 
turday last, at the house of Lord John Russell, to consider the course to 
be taken in the approaching discussions on Sir Robert Peel’s proposals. 
Among those who attended were Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Macauiay, Mr. F. T, Baring, Mr. O’Connell, Sir William 
Molesworth, Mr. Bernal, Lord Marcus Hill, Mr. Milnor Gibson, Mr 
Strutt, Mr. Thornely, Sir Geo. Strickland, Mr. Pattison, Mr. J. O’Connell, 
Mr. Leader, the Earl of Shelburne, Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. Tufnell the 
O’Connor Don, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. Hayter, General Morrison, ke. &e 
“We ‘understand,’ says the Sun, ‘that Lord John Russell addressed the 
meeting, pointing out the danger to the measure that might arise from an 
amendment in committee for immediate repeal of the corn laws, which 
might be supported by the protectionists, for the purpose of throwing a 
difficulty in Sir Robert Peel’s way, and being carried by a majority com- 
bined of free traders and protectionists, may cause Sir Robert Peel to throw 
up the measure. We are told thatthe most harmonious unanimity pre- 


? Martens, Precis, edit. Paris, 1831, avec des Notes par Pinkiero 
Ferreira, ancien ministre des affaires etrangeres en Portugal, tume i, p. 379, 


note. 
Tt Vattel, edit, Paris, tome iii, p. 200. 


t Tome i, s. 125. 


ber). 
A Kluber, tom. i. s 126. 


I Das Europaische Volkerrecht 


fessor of Law at the University of Berlin, &c: 1844. 


** Sect. 70 : ¢ 1 ; i 
ect. 70. Seealso s. 69, n. (1), on the necessity of physical posses 
#100. ‘ We 
*t System des Volkerrechts: Frankfort, 1845. 


TI Oppenheim, chap vu, s. 3 See alao s. 4 . 


j of food that may arise in the ensuing season in this country. 


} for instance, the bare discovery of 2n island will not suffice. (Klu- corresponding quarter of 1844; and 2,457 less than the average of the cor- 


der Gegenwart, by A. W. Heffter, Pro- 


resignation, and he returns to the House an advocate and supporter of 
free trade. 

Tue Scarcity in IReLanp.—Precautionary Measures.—The Cork 
Southern Reporter says :—We are informed, thatthe extensive mills, 
known as the Lee Mills, and store, in this city, have been taken by the 
firm of Baring Brothers of London, from Messrs. Beamish and Crawford, 
at arent of £600 per annum. 

It is generally understood that this is part of the precautionary me a- 
sures referred to in the Queen’s Speech for the prevention of any scarcit y 
By the 
shipping intelligence, under the head Cove, 3d February, it will be seen 
that the Adirondack, from New York, has been ordered to discharge her 
Indian corn into the Government stores at Haulbowline. 

The Atlas is unloading a similar cargo at ths same place. A large supply 
of flour sacks and a first rate miller have been advertised for by the con- 
signees of the above named vessels. A subsequent reporter says, * Com- 


partment have been for some weeks engaged in this city, making all the 
due preparations for the reception and proper storage of a variety of corn 
and meal, chiefly maize, an article particularly adapted to meet the distress 
likely to arise from the potato disease, and a large quantity of whichis dai- 
ly expected here.” 

FRANCE. 

The Chamber of Deputies brought the discussion on the address to the 
King, toa close on the 7th, by adoptiug the form proposed by the Minis- 
ters, by a majority of 89. An amendment proposed by M. D’ Angeville, re- 
lative to Madagascar, had been previously agreed to by the Government 


operations in Algeria, was rather stormily debated, but the Ministry triumph- 
ed. 
The Moniteur Algerien, of January 30, states that Marshal Bugeaud ar- 
rived at Air Tukeria on the 24th of that month, after having secured the 
submission of nearly the whole of the tribes betweeu the upper Mina and 
Fenlet el Haad. 

The country which the Marshal has quelled, says the Moniteur, and in 
which the Ex-Emir has vainly atiammpted to establish himself permanently, 
has a new and complete erganization. It proceeds: 


have presented themselves to the marshal, and accepted with eagerness the 
commands conferred upon them. 

Dr. Roux, of Paris, had been sent for to Bourges to operate for a catarac 
on the eye of the eldest son of Don Carlos, and the operation was expect-+ 
ed to be perfectly successful. It was performed in a few seconds. 

The Paris papers discuss in angry terms, the way in which the expedi- 
tion against Madagascar is to be sent out. the opposition journals finding 
fault with the deciarations of the Government that there was no intention 
of taking permanent possession of the island, and claiming sovereignty over 
it. 

SPAIN. 

The editor ot the Madrid Journal Pensiamentio, who had been proseeu- 
ted fur publishing the documents relative to the abdication of Don Carlos, 
was acquitted. The Government, however, had ordered the prosecution of 
the Espanol for an article on the Queen's marriage. 

Some of the Madrid papers copy from a Barcelona journal an account of a 
dispute at Vera Cruz between the crews of the Spanish brig-of-war Patriota 
and an English frigate. According to this statement, which, however, has 
all the air of an invention, the erews of the two ships had laid a wager on a 
boat-race, and the Spaniards having gained the day, the English sailors, in 
their anger, fired on the Spanish vessel and killed two or three men. On 
this the captain of the brig is said to have hoisted his anchor and sailed out 
of port, pouring into the English frigate as he passed her, a broadside, which 
killed 50 men. The Spanish Funds on the 30th are quoted as follows: 
Three per Cents, for cash 32 3-4, and for time 33; Five per Cents, 23 1-4 
for time. 

TURKEY. 

A letter from Constantinople of the 20th uk. states that the Porte, on the 
repeated application of the Russian Ambassador, has decided on arresting 
six emissaries of Schamyl Bey, who have been recruiting for him at Van 
and Schildir for the war in the Caucasus. The same letter informs us that 
Mehemet Bey, eldest son of Reschid Pacha, has been appointed Govern- 
ment reporter of the office of the Amedii. Mehemet Bey wasa long time 
in Paris, and speaks French fluently. 

GREECE. . 

Athens Journals tothe 20th January had been received in Paris, but they 
contained no political news of importance, but the Courrier d’Athens has 
the following paragraphs in relation to financial matters : 

The King and the Royal Princes have contributed 1,140 francs to the 
fund raised fer the benefit of decuyed authors by the late -representation of 
the Opera Comique. 

Mortatity.—The quarterly table of the mortality in 115 of the districts 
of England, including the principal towns, has just been published by au- 
thority of the Registrar General. The mortality in the last quarter of 1845 
was much lower than is usual, for only 39,178 deaths were registered, 
which is less by 14,740 than the number (42,918) registered in the 





responding quarter of seven previous years, notwithstanding the increase of 
the population at the rate of about 1,74 per cent. annually. 

. The mildness of the season,’ says the report, ‘was one cause of the di- 
mivished mortality. This is illustrated by the annexed table of the deaths, 
exclusive of those by violence, registered in the metropolis, and the mean 
. | temperature at Greenwich of the last six weeks of 1844 and 1845. The 
deaths and the temperature were the same at first. On the fifth week the 
deaths were 1,343 in 1844, and only 933 in 1845. The temperature in the 
previous week (the fourth) had fallen to 28° 2 in 1844, and only to 39° 2 in 
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1845. 





House of Commons to propound his plan, he was in favour of an imme- agreeable by conversing politely on various subjects. Before the arrival of 


the train at Birmingham the geutleinan displayed such interest in the fair 
damsel’s welfare that he out-stepped the bounds of decorum, and stole a kiss 
from her roseate cheeks. This liberty gave such offence that, at Birmingham, 
our gentleman was immediately given into the custody of a police officer. 
A scene in the police-court sad ya fine was imposed and paid ; but 
our hero had been smitten—by this police procedure he learned the name 
and connexions of the fair maiden ; a al means to be introduced comme 
il faut, plied his suit, was accepted, and ‘the couple’ were soon after- 
wards joined together in the holy bands of Matrimony. We vouch for these 
facts.— Hereford Times. 

Smuccting —Oa Monday James Allen was brought up on a cherge of 
having smuggled a quantity of tobacco. The prisoner was chief-cook of 
the New York packet-ship Liverpool, and about 99|bs. of foreign manufac- 
tured tobacco was found concealed in his chest. The prisoner was remand- 
ed notil farther inquiry conld be mide. On Tuesday, Thomas Taylor, a 
seaman on board the ship Manchester, lying inthe Brunswick Dock, was 
convicted in the penalty of £100, fur having coucealed 19lbs. of tobacco in 
the ship’s timbers.—Liverpool Paper. 

_The ‘Observer’ of the 8th says that the Court of Directors of the East In- 
dia Company were in possession of accounts from Sir Henry Hardinge, of 
twelve hours later date than those published in the papers, aud that these 
accounts are favourable. 

The same paper states that there appears to be very little doubt that the 
accouchement of the queen will take place at Windsor. 

Fanny Elssler’s triamph at Rome has been seriously checked by an in- 
terdict placed on the ballet of Esmeralda, that work being pronounced 
dangerous to public morals, 

A Vienna journal, of the 24th January, states that a sharp shock of earth. 
quake, which lasted two seconds, but did no damage, was felt in that city on 
the preceding day. 

The Covent Garden Theatre has been rented as an Italian Opera house. 
It is to be opened on the Ist of November next, for three years certain. 
The rent has been paid in advance. 

Thursday last was the anniversary of the natal day of Sir Robert Peel, who 
has now completed the 58th year of his age 

A letter from Algiers states that the experiments made by the Trappists 
oo to cultivate the tea-plant in Algeria have been fully success- 

al. 

Sir Charles Fitzroy will sail for Sidney early in the next month, having 
been appointed Governor of New South Wales. 

Itis said that the associated mi!lowners of Manchester propose, on Sir 
Robert Peel’s measure becoming law, to reduce the hours of factory labour 
from 12 to 11. 

A son of the celebrated comedian, William Farren, has made a most suc- 
cessful appearance, at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 

Dr. Speer, a Scottish gentleman, has accomplished the ascent of the Wet- 
terhorn, one of the highest points of the Bernese mountains, and hitherto 
unaccomplished by human effort. 





MARRIED,—At Clifton church Staten Island, on Monday, 9th inst, by the Rev. Kings- 
ton Goddard, Mr. Daniel Torrance of Montreal, to Sophia J., daughter of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Esq. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 @ 109. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH ,14 1846 





Since our last the Liverpool has arrived ; also the Zurich from Havre 
They bring intelligence a day or two later ; the dates however from Lon- 
don are only to the morning of the 9th, the day on which the great debate 
on Sir R. Peel’s Bill was to take place. We have made a few extracts, 
but they do not possess much interest. 





CONGRESS. 

The Oregon question is still betore the national legislature ; and we to- 
day lay before our readers the speech of the Honourable Mr. Evans, confi- 
dent that its candour and manly independence will iusure for it an attentive 
perusal. 


Mr. Evans examines the Spanish tilde with a scrutiny that the sab- 


and adopted by the Cnamber. That portion of the address relating to the ject deserves, acd we are rejoiced to find that some public man has at 


last called attention to the important matter contained in the Preamd/e of 
the Nootka Sound Convention. We have at different times adveried to thie 
portion of the transaction, and in our paper of the 14th ult., we not only laid 
before our readers the entire Convention, but its Preamble, together with 
the reciprocal declarations of the British and Spanish governments which 
acted asa prelude to that Convention. Our readers who peruse Mr. Evans’s 
speech will derive advantage from again referring to the documents just 


Most of the influential chiefs of this country, who had hitherto kept back, mentioned. 


Nothing has tended so much to confuse and lead the public mind astray, 
as the notion that the Northwest coast of America, or what is now callod 
Oregon, was at the period of the Convention, or at any other period, a Span- 
ish Colony. The Northwest coast of America, north of Cape Mendocino, 
was never a Spanish colony, for the simple reason that Spain had never 
colonized it. The Spanish navigators, it is true, had at various times visit- 
ed and examined the coast; so also had Drake, Cook, and other British navi- 
gators; but Spain had in no instance attempted to make any settlement 
beyond California. Now, a colony without colonization, it is obvious, can- 
not be acolony atall. Occupation and settlement alone, constitute coloni- 
zation, for these carry with them possession and use, which every writer on 
public law holds to be a necessary condition. The earth is intended for 
God’s creatures, and is for their use and convenience, and it is absurd to say 
that wild and uncultivated regions, of which a nation makes no use and does 
not occupy, can be claimed by that nation to the exclusion of other nations. 
The Northwest coast stood in this relation to Spain wen Meares and other 
Englishmen arrived to settle there and to trade with the savages. Spain 
claimed the whole coast, seized the British settlers, cast them into prison, 
aud despoiled them of their property. England resisted this gross outrage 
and prepared for war, when Spain, seeing her error, abandoned Ler pre- 
tensions. 1 estored the captives to liberty, reinstated them in possessivi of the 
settlements, aud indemnified them for their losses. All this was stipulated 
for inthe Nootka Convention, and afterwards duly solemnized and carried 
into effect. A Spanish officer attended, General Alava, and surrendered 
those settlements to a British officer, Lieutenant Pierce ; and those officers 
conjointly went through the formality of hauling down the Spanish flag and 
rehoisting that of Great Britain. The document confirming this fact wa 
inserted in the Albion of 31st January. How, then, could the country be @ 
Spanish colony? Here is the Preamble of the Convention to which we have 
so often adverted :-— 

Convention between His Britannic Majesty and the King of Spain, sign- 
ed at Escurial, the 28th of October, 1790. 

Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties, being desirous of terminating by 
a speedy and solid agreement the differences which have lately arisen be- 
tween the two crowns, have adjudged that the best way of attaining this 
salutary object would be that of an amicable arrangement, which se//ing 
aside all retrospective discussions of the rights and pretensions of the two 
parties, should fix their respective situation FOR THE FUTURE on a basis 
couformable to their true \interests, as well as to the mutual desire with 
which their said Majesties are animated, of establishing with each other, 
in everything and in all places, the most pertect friendship, harmony, « nd 
good correspondence. In this view they have named, &c. 


Here Spain distinctly renounces her exclusive claims, and agrees “ to set 
aside all retrospective rights aud pretensions,” and places herself upon au 


equality with England; and the territory was from that moment common 
to both countries and open to settlement to the whole world. And yet we 


have sevsible men daily contending that the country was a colony of Spain 
The same notion pervades all Mr. Secretary Buchanan's correspondence with 
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Mr. Pakenham. Mr. Buchanan further contends, that the Nootka Sound 
Convention was ouly a temporary arrangement. If that were so, what was 
meant by the words ‘‘for the future?” Such an expression can only have 
reference to permanency ; and if the convention was of a permanent char- 
acier, a8 it undoubtedly was, then it could not be abrogated by the subse- 

uent war of 1796. And evenif it could be satisfactorily established that 
the convention was of temporary character, and amere commercial instru- 
ment, its validity and obligations were restored by the subsequent treaty of 
1814 between England and Spain which stipulated for the restoration of all 
commercial treaties between the two countries. : 

Mr. Evans adverts to another important fact, viz., that when the Ameri- 
can government were about to despatch Lewis and Clarke to the Rocky 
Mountains—whose mission was merely one for commercial purposes—they 
apprised Spain, Russia, and England that such was the ubject of the expe- 
dition, and that they had no territorial views whatever. This, be itremem- 
bered, was after the discovery of Columbia river by Gray of Boston. 

Mr. Evans also adverts to the treaty of boundary between Spain and the 
United States in 1794, in which the western limits of the latter power were 
confined to the Mississippi river. This also was subsequent to Gray’s disco. 
very of the mouth of the Columbia. 


MEXICO—RETURN TO THE MONARCHICAL SYSTEM. 

We have abstained from making any comments on the opimion that 
has some time prevailed of the fature political destiny of this Republic, until 
the rumours and opinions had assumed some definite shape. That Mexico, 
tired of her internal dissensions, exhausted with revolutions, and apparently 
incapable of resisting foreign aggression, should sigh for such a form of go- 
yernment that would restore her to the blessings of tranquillity is not won- 
derful ; and hence it has been whispered that she would be willing to ex- 
change her licentious system of republicanism for a constitutional monar- 
chy. The idea was, we believe, first divulged by the Mexican correspon- 
dentof the London Times, aud has since been beaten about like a shuttle- 
cock by the battledores of various political writers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. What has hitherto been considered visionary by many, now assumes 
the form of reality; and we learn from Mexico that the scheme is in that 
country at last openly avowed and advocated. The new doctrine is so far 
moulded into form, that a public journal, E/ Tiempo, has been established 
to give impetus to the movement. These important facts we derive from 
the Washington Union, which has received advices from Mexico down to 
the 12th ult. The Union says :— 

“ The most importaat portions of those examined (the Mexican papers 
received) relate to the propositions for the establishment of a constitutional 
monarcby in that country, fur which a party has been formed, openly sup- 
ported by a new paper called E/ Tiempo. The number of that paper for 
the 4th of February contains the development of the views of this party.— 
The writer recapitulates the political history of Mexico since its liberation 
from the authority of Spain, and presents a melancholy picture of its present 
state, ruined and distracted within, and pressed from without by the United 
States, which is daily engaged in the work of annexing away its territory.— 
Texas is gone! California is going! The northern departments adjacent 
to those countries will undergo the same fate ; and what must be the neces- 
sary consequences? Mexico must either become the slave of the North 
American coniederacy, or be condemned to the class of the semi-barbarous 
republics of the south, with which no civilized nation will longer treat. — 
From these dreadful alternatives there is no resource but iu a constitutional 
monarchy—no security for peace, property, or religion—nothing to prevent 
the cathedrals of the only true religion from being turned into meeting 
houses for sects which scandalize the world by their squabbles, and their 
towers from being overshaded by the hated flag of the stars and stripes ! 

* A representative monarchy (says El Tiempo) will protect the distant 
provinces as well as those of the centre, and extend the frontiers of civili- 
zation, which must otherwise yield before barbarism. It will protect in- 
dustry, regulate commerce, develop the intellectual activity of the nation, 
and above all, will secure foreign alliances, to enable Mexico to struggle 
successfully against the United States. Nothing is said distinctly as to 
the person in view for the throne. [t is only hinted that he must bea 
prince of royal blood, but must come alone, unsupported by foreigners. 
Not a single employment, military or civil, should be held by other than 
a Mexican The Mexican army must alone support the rights of the 
nation.’ 

We have ever regarded the revolution in Spanish America as a premature 
and therefore an unfortunate event. The Spanish Colonists were not ripe or 
prepared for such a change. Education was tuo limited, and they had no 
experience in self-government. Self-government is a business that must be 
learned by a people before they can practise it with any success, and for 
want of this experience the republican system has failed. As soon as the 
power of the Spanish government was removed, anarchy supervened, and 
discord reigned throughout those fair regions which continues with perhaps 
one exception, (Venezuela) to this very hour. 

If, on the overthrow of the Spanish authority, the emancipated colonies 
had called to preside over them European princes; or if they had estab- 

lished amore stringent form of government than that which was chosen, 
their chances of success would have been greatly enhanced; bat they 
unfortuuately imitated the United States, and set up a form of government 
which they had not the skill and ability to wield. And this might have 
been foreseen. For upwards of twenty years we have deplored the course 
that was pursued, and predicted its consequences. The people of the Uni- 
ted States are of Anglo-Saxon origin; the people of the southern republics 
are of the Spanish-Moorish race. The education of the former predisposes 
them toa knowledge of self-government ; the Jatter have been more train- 
ed te a despotic form. The British Colonies, planted in Northern America, 
were Republics in essence from their earliest foundation. The people 
brought with them charters, it is true, but these charters were licenses to 
proceed forthwith to make laws for their own use. They therefore learned 
the trade or business of self-government early, and when the grand epoch of 
he revolution arrived, they had little to do but to change their institution in 
name. So much was this the case, that Connecticut and Rhode Island went 

on under the old royal charters until within the last few years. 

The system in Spanish America was very different. Education, which 
had made such a prominent feature with the Angle-Saxon, was unknown, 
and the people were content to be ruled despotically by the Vice Roys, re- 
ceiving their orders from the Council of the Indies. The representative 
sysiem was scarcely known, and, of course, but little practised. This con- 
stitutes the great distinction between the two races, the effects of which 
—_ been so beneficial to ove and so disastrous to the other. 

If the retrograde step now contemplated by Mexico be successful, hu- 
a will rejoice thereat, as it may lead to that repose which she so much 
needs— : : . 
pees to that happiness which she so much craves, and to that progress in 
“Iviization and national advancement which her vast wealth and prodigious 
—— so eminently entitle her te. May the hand of merciful Provi- 

*nce direct and guide the work ' 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—MR. READE’S APPOINTMENT. 


We have at leagth received Lord Stanley's despa teh, in which he assigns 
“18 reason for setting aside Mr, Reade’s appointment. 
eae it will be rec illecte i, was appointed by the Lieutenant- 
0 fill the office of Provincial Secretary, left vacant by the death 
of Sir Odell. Objections were made to this appointment on the ground of 
alleged informality in consulting the Executive Council; and because Mr. 
Reade was a near relative of the Lieutenant-Governor. The House of As- 
sembly complained, and the appoiatment was revoked by the Colonial Of- 
ace. The despatch alluded to, and which we append to this article, states 


re : 7 , 
ason of this revocation to be. that Mr. Reade was not a settled inhahi- 
ant of the Province. 


in thi ate ; 
, a despatch the prerogative right is set aside, because a former Colo- 
ua Sec ‘ + . , pel 1 ‘ * . 
retary, Lord Glenelg, had ruled, that all future Colonial appoint- 
Ments si a . . “ “ : 
* should be given, either to natives of the Colonies or settied inhabitants 











thereof. This rule, although, perhaps, just aud necessary in some respects, 
js a very sweeping one, for it excludes from any Colonial appointment every 
man throughout the United Kingdom ; the Queen herself, could not, if the 
rule be rigidly enforced, give Prince Albert a Colonial appointment! This, 
it must be admitted, makes a great concession to the people of the Culo- 
nies, and also makes a pretty deep inroad on the royal prerogative. 

But as so much importance is attached to the virtue of being a “settled 
inhabitant,” it is essential to know exactly what the term means. Mr. 
Reade, at the period of his appointment, had resided nearly four years in the 
province—was the son-in-law of the Governor, had been in public employ- 
ment in other colonies, and had been employed in the public service of the 
province of New Brunswick ‘itself, He is, moreover, an English gentle- 
man, well educated and fully competent to the duties of the office that was 
given to him. Yet Lord Stanley says Mr. Reade cannot hold the situation 
because he is not a “settled inhabitant.” Now, if four years residence in a 
colony, having the highest counexions in that colony, does not constitate a 
settled inhabitant,” what does? It is not from idle curiosity that we would 
press for information on this point; it is, or may be shortly, of practical im- 
portance—for it is well known that, should war break out with the United 
States, many British subjects now residing here, ratuer than endure bavish- 
ment into tue interior and remote parts of the country, would remove to the 
neighbouring colonies. Aud although few, if any, would go with the ex- 
pectation of getting government appointments, they might wish to know 
why they would be regarded as aliens and strangers there. A four years’ 
residence, it seems, would not naturalize them, nor give them the righis of 
Englisiinen in an English colony! If such a welcome is to greet then—if 
such be their reception, and such their reward—when in the hour of war and 
danger they flee to the first British soil they can reach to range themselves 
under the tanner of their country—-they had better, if they consult their 
worldiy advantage, remain where they are, for in the United States they 
have the certainty of knowing that a four or five years’ probation does natu- 
ralize them, aud make them eligible to public office. Many Englishmen, 
Irishmen, aud Scotchmen, are daily reaping the benefits of this course, and 
receiving lucrative employments under the government of the United 
States. 

The same law of exclusion will apply to Emigrants from Great Britain 
who may seek ahome in the colonies. If the vast aud extensive railroad 
system now contemplated be carried into effect, thousands of British emi- 
grants of a better class will be attracted to the scene of such great improve 
ments; but if upon their arrival they find themselves aliens and strangers 
as we say, debarred from entering auy public employment, and in fact a 
proscribed class, will they uot take their families and their capital and pro- 


ceed further, where such ignominious laws do not awaitthem? It is not, 
as we said before, that such persons are seekers of public offices, or that 
they care whether they obtain them or not: it is the feeling of exclusiou 
that would offend them—the sense of degradation that would mortify and 
wound them, and disgust them with the country. 

As a general rule we adinit as readily as any one, that the natives of a 
colony should enjoy a fair share, and indeed a large share of the public ap 
pointments; and we also admit that when others than natives receive ap- 
pointments the selection shoald be made from residents and persons of 
competency and respectability. Such, no doubt, was the meaning and in- 
tention of Lord Gleneig, for he, weak as his conduct often was while in of- 
fice, never could have contemplated sach an unjust and sweeping appli- 
cation of his rule as Lord Stanley has made in the case of Mr. Reade. We 
therefore hope that the new Minister, Mr. Gladstone, will take some oppor- 
tunity of defining the rule of action in all such cases, and state what is un- 
derstood by the term “ settled inhabitant.” We have reason to think the 
matter will be brought under the notice of Mr. G. before long, for the pur- 
pose of eliciting this information. 

Aswe have said before, we are not sorry that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment listened to the prayer of her Majesty’s faithful subjects in New 


Brunswick. Indeed, we hardly know a case when the representatives of 


a colony proceed to the foot of the throne to ask a favour of the sove- 
reign, it should be refused—but we wish Lord Stanley had met the 
case manfully, and yielded the point as the ready and kindly act of royal- 
ty, rather than resorted to the shallow subterfuge of overstraining arule 
ofan imbecile predecessor. Sucha mode of meeting the wishes of the 
House of Assembly would, in our humble judgment, have been pref erable, 
and been received with greater favour by the people of the colony. It 
was easy to say, ‘‘ since the people of New Brunswick so much desire the 
appointment of another person, her Majesty will provide for Mr. Reade 
in some other way.” 

The following is the despatch alluded to— 

Extract of a Despatch from Lord Stanley tu the Lt. Governor Colbrooke. 
Downing Street, 3lst March, 1845. 

In your Despatch, No. 88, of the 27th December, you apprised me of 
the death of Mr. Odell, and of the provisional appointments which 
you had made, adding that you intended te advise with your Ex- 
ecutive Council as to the ‘ arrangements for the future regulation of these 
important Offices.’ My reply ef the 21st of January suspended any final 
decision until I should receive your promised Report on the subject. 

Lord Glenelg’s Despatches to the Earl of Gosford of the 17th July, 1835, 
and of the 5th of December of the same year, to Sir Francis Head, laid 
down explicitly as a general rule, that public employments in Canada 
were to be bestowed on natives and settled inhabitants of the Province ; 
and Lord Glenelg, on the 3lst of August, 1836, instructed the Lieutenant 
Governor of New-Brunswick to give tothe Assembly an assurance, which 
they had desired, that the principles laid down in the instructions to Sir 
Francis Head should be extended to the Province. 

Although Mr. Read has now been for some time in the Province, and 
has been employed by you in highly confidential situations, I cannot think 
that he ean be considered to come under the denomination of a Settled in- 
habitant of the Province.’ 

I observe with satisfaction that the House of Assembly have not only 
abstained from complicating the subject with any abstract questions of 
Government, but have rejected every proposal for laying down formal 
principles upon such questions. The House has [ think, in this course, 
done justice to the earnest desire of her Majesty, that the Colonial Ad- 
ministration generaily should be conducted in harmony with the wishes 
of her people, whatever may be the variations arising out of local con- 
siderations and the state of society in various Colonies, subject to which 
that principle may be carried into practice; and it is anxiously hoped 
that the same wise forbearance which has led the House of Assembly to 
decline the unnecessary discussion of subjects of so much delicacy, may 
lead them also to regard the practical decision now announced as the final 
close of controversy, and to unite in the promotion not of objects of party 
strife and rivalry, but of the more substantial and enduring interests of the 
Colony which they represent. (Signed) STaNLey, 

*,* We have given, according to promise, a copious extract from Mr. 
Wallace’s Pamphlet on the Oregon controversy. He, it will be seen, urges 
the case on the principles of international law. The performance, we think, 
is executed with very considerable ability 

NEW WORKS. 

“ Harper § Brothers "—We have just received the second and third 
volumes of “ Dwight’s Theology ” of which we spoke last week. 

“Journey to Ararat,” by Dr. Frederick Parrott, with map and wuod cuts 
Translated by W. D. Cooly. The preface says,—*‘ There is no study more 
delightful or practicaily more useful, than that which makes us acquainted 
with the earth and its inhabitants. It leads us into the widest field of ob- 
servation, where we not only see all the phenomena of nature, but may 
also, under good guidance, learn their laws, and the most advantageous 
modes of contemplating them.’’ With this we perfectly agree, and recom- 
mend the present volume to public notice, as one of the sure guides to in- 
vestigation, on so interesting a subjectas thatof natural history. 

“* Jessie’s Flirtations,” by the author of “ Kate in Search of a Husband,” 
The above work evinces considerable ability and smartness—is ful! of inci- 














_ bi 


dent, and ends with a truly dramatic though happy denouement. The au- 
thor’s name we know not, butit should in truth be revealed to prevent the 
dishonest assumption of the authorship, to which the writer so directly al- 
ludes in the preface. We commend this sprightly novel to our readers, as 
one well worthy of perusal. 

“ The Fairy Book,” illustrated with eighty engravings, by J. 1. Adams. 
Here is a volume, and a beautiful volume too, containing all our good old 
nursery tales, aud we welcome it as the remembrancer of young thoughts 
and feelings, and right sure we are that both grave and gay will gladly par- 
ticipate in the gratification of looking on that which gave deligi:t before 
entering upon the cares and vexations of business life. ‘The publication of 
this book may be perhaps designed for youth only, but there is something 
really charming in again connecting ourselves, as it were with childhood, 
and becoming bewildered with magical transitions almost unconscious of 
the moral conveyed by the Fairy Tale. We recollect, and we doubt not all 
must, the manifold surprises, the breathless sensations excited by the Nur- 
sery Tales at the winter’s fire, and confess we are childish enough to wish 
those scenes renewed, as the green spot which memory must ever cherish, 
and which no circumstance of after life can ever wear away. There is 
more truth and more philosophy inculcated by these simple tales, than cam 
be found im nine tenths of all the crackbrained elaborations that have flood. 
ed the world for a hundred years. Instruction aud moral amusement was 
tneir purpose. The design is distinctly stamped upon them, and clearly 
indicated by the well written preface. The present volume is a gem in its 
way, beautifully printed and elegantly embellished with eighty-one engra- 
vings. Truly “Harper and Brothers” deserve high praise, not only for their 
constant attention to, but for their anticipation of the wishes and wants of 
the public. We presume the present work will have a rapid sale. 

No 51 of the *‘ I//uminated and Pictorial Bible.” 

Appleton’s Literary Miscellany.—Nos. 10 and 11, “ General History of 
Civilization in Europe ’’—the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Rev- 
olution, by F. Guizot, Prime Minister of France. 

This General History of Civilization in Europe, first delivered in a course 
| of lectures, now forms one of the most valuable works extant: and isa still 
; farther proof of M. Guizot’s cultivated mind and high attainments. Sucha 
| book was much wanted. The aim of all nations should be civilization ; and 

the progress of the means to this great end is traced with wonderfal perspi- 
- cuity and truth by the author. Clear views, and moral and religious teeling 
seem to have been his guides ; and he has accomplished his task in a man- 
ner which must command respect and attention. Guizot is at this moment 
' «the observed of all observers;’’ his position as first minister of France, 
| lends weight and consequence to all he undertakes, and leads us to look with 
| deep interest at the labours which placed him in * his high estate,” so hon- 
' ourable to his sovereign, his country, and himself; for to these labours alone 
| he owes his elevation, and to none more surely than those in the cause 
of civilization ; and proudly eminent must that man be who, regardless of 
party or sectional teeling, seeks the common good of mankind, in the pure 
light of civilization. Sach a man is M. Guizot; and we might recommend 
the present work to the stady and perusal of all, and the more particularly, 
at this agitating and critical moment. 

“ Twenty Years, or Three Musqueteurs’—William Taylor, No. 2 Astor 
House—A translation from the Freuch of Alexander Dumas. The origina 
is a stirring, lively novel. 

“ The Mendicant of Pont-des-Arts,’—A tale by William Hauff."by the 
same publisher, being the second number of the Select U ovary 
Tales. 

“ A Cure for the Heart-Ache,” a comedy by Thomas Morton. Same 
publisher. 

14th Number of Mr. E nt’s Modern Standard Dram a. . 

New Music.—Messrs. Firth, Halland Pond have sent us the following: 
Father Almighty, a hymn for four or six voices—words by the late Miss 
Martha Day, of New Haven.~ —— 

THE DRAMA. 

Park THEatre.—-We were glad to see a tolerably large audience, at- 
tracted on Friday last by the revival of Every Man in his Humour: i: seems 
to indicate that there does exist an interest inthe public mind, for the 
higher order of Dramatic composition. The success of this revival, al- 
though not brilliant, may be considered satisfactory, when we consider the 
reigning taste of the age, and the difficulty that must exist, in collecting 
, together, in any one company, an array of comic talent, so varied in its char- 
acter, as to embody so many distinct peculiarities of humour, as are exhibit- 
' ed together in this sterling comedy. Indeed the play may be almost con- 
sidered as obsolete; even the traditionary points in the acting, and the stage 
i business, must be almost unknown to a greater part of the actors of the pre- 
'sent day. We find that there bas not} been a thoroughly efficient re- 
| presentation of the piece since 1746, when it was revived by Garrick, with 

great care, every personage being cast with such attention, that each actor 
| seemed exactly fitted by his look, voice, figure, and peculiar talent, for the 
character entrusted to him. To those familiar with this, or indeed, any of 
the dramatic compositions of Jonson, we need not say how much their 
success on the stage depends upon the adaptation, or fitness of the actors 
to the parts. Jonson’s playsare merely pictures of characters, as they ex- 
isted in his own times. An exciting or interesting plot is, with him, a very 
subordinate matter, nor does he ever resort to striking dramatic effects, as 
auxiliaries to heighten his design. He is a strict observer of the Aristo- 


telian rules ;,and when compared with Shakspeare, may be designated ae 
coldly classical. His great namesake says of him 
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‘Then Jonson came, instructed from the achool, 

To please by method, and invent by rule, 

His studious patience, and laborious art, 

By regular approach assail’d the heart. 

Cold approbation gave the ling’ring bays, 

For those who dared not censure, scarce could praise. 
A mortal born, he met the general doom, 

But left, like Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb.”’ 


The peculiarities of Jonson's style are strongly marked in his Every man 
in his Numour. Every male personage in the play is a vividly defined 
character, from Kitely to Cob, the water carrier—each standing alone, like 
isolated columns of the different orders of Architecture. Now to givea 
truthful vitality to these creations of a by-gone period, and to interest au- 
diences of the nineteenth century by the representation, is no ordinary task. 
We render all praise to the management of the Park Theatre for the at- 
tempt; and we award to the actors the higher eulogy, that they have not 
failed in their arduous undertaking. Although we are constrained, with 
equal candour, to add, that the bedlibimanes could not satisfy the dramatie 
student familiar with the text of Jonson. . 

Mr. George Vandenhoff was the Kitely of the cast, and had evidently 
studied the part with that scholarly taste and discrimination, for which he is 
distinguished, and the execution of his conception was exceedingly artistic 
and effective. Every telling point in the character had been evidently duly 
weighed, and in the embodiment was elaborately marked. It is perhaps a 
fault with this talented young actor, that he is too artistical in his acting, or 
rather that the artis too apparent. In Kitely, we detected less of this de- 
fect than usual. There were frequent gushes of pure natural acting, that 
told with great effect ; we particularly marked the scene with Dame Kitely 
in the fourth act, where he determines to renounce his jealous humours; 
his acting in this scene was inimitably fine, and drew down loud and well- 
merited applause ; it was natura , and therefore found a pero gt echo in 
every heart totally different from that applause which is yielded, rather than 
impulsively given to the cold, finished efforts of the meredeclaimer. We 
cordially give Mr. Vandenhoff this justly merited praise for the execution 
of his own conception of Kitely, but we cannot yield him our entire approba 
tion, as to the correctness of that conception. We think he errs in making 
Kitley’s exhibition of jealousy so decidedly tragic in the delineation. The 
author evidently designed a hamourous picture of a man, distracted by jeal- 
ous fancies without any sufficient cause ; neither the language nor 1) © inci- 
dents in the play, warrant the assumption of a decidedly tragic tone and yet 
Mr. Vandenboff combined the solemn dignity of Hamlet, the intensity of 
passion seen in Othello, and in the latter scenes, he even rose to the malig- 
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and violence of a Shylock. Now all this overstrained tragic tone is 
in our conception, entirely at variance with the true oeing of the author, 
and is out of keeping with the general tune of the play. 
have high authority for his conception, but accustomed as we are to 
juice only by an analysis of language, we differ from any authority that 
would define Kitely as a tragic illustration of the passion of jealousy. 

Mr. Barrett presented an admirable physical representative of Bobadil, 
and had his acting partaken more of the easy “ swash-buckler” impudense 
of the “ bragging captain,” he would have left little to be desired in the 

nation. Its feult was, its cold, measured, formal tone; there was not 
warmth enough ; his appearance, rather than the delivery of the text, crea- 
ted laughter; his flagellation scene was, however, superbly rich. We 
have seldom seen Mr. Barry to more acreage than in Downright; the 
worthy manager certainly excels in parts of bloff humour ;—we unhesita- 
tingly give bim the palm in faithfully carrying out his peculiar characteris- 
tic of hamour. Fisher’s Master Stephen, although excellent, is not yet all 
we could desire; it wants the breadth of colouring, so delicious in the text. 
That exquisite mixture of the simplicity of the country dolt, with pretension 
and impertivence, affords a display for comic humour of the highest order. 
We have no doubt but that Fisher will improve materially by a repetition of 
the character. Bass was entrusted with the roguish Brainworm, and assum- 
ed his various changes of character with much skill. He, too, lacked the rich 
depth of humour we hoped to see; it was occasionally strained and blurred 
with some mannerisms. We consider Mr. Andrews’s Justice Clement to 
be wholly misconceived. The hearty humour of the City Magistrate of 
Queen Bess’s days, blended with official dignity, was not brought out., 
he personation had no distinctive character. Dyott was exceedingly hap- 
in young Knowell—he dashed off the young city gallant of the times 
with artistic skill. Mr. Crocker was more than respectable in Wellbred, 
and, like Mr. Dyott, his costume was in excellent taste. Mr. De Walden 
ve the eccentric humour of Master Mathew with happy effect; his style 
Cie less bombastic than common, he received more approbation than is 
usually awarded to him. Mr. Vache gave a judicious reading of the elder 
Knowell, too precise, perhaps, but sound. John Povey endeavoured to 
make Cob a character—it, however, carries too much metal for an actor of 
his calibre. ; 

The female characters are not striking. Mrs. Bland and Mrs. AbLott did 
all that was desired with Dame Kitely and Bridget, and we would give the 
same praise to Mrs. Dyott’s Tib, but we object to her primness and over- 
dressing. ‘ib, the water-carrier’s wile, in velvet and point lace! is notin 
Mrs. Dyott’s usual good taste. 

We perceive that the comedy is to be repeated, and we have that confi 
deuce in the talents of the actors concerned in the representation, to believe 
that many of the trifling defects we have enumerated, will disappear in the 
fawiliarity acquired by repetition. 

On Monday the Seguin troupe produced the far famed Don Pasquale 
with decided success This opera, although presenting nothing positively 
new in the plot, is so comic in character, and dramatic in situation and 
incident, as to render it peculiarly fitted to the taste of an English or Ame- 
rican audience. Don Pasquale, (Seguin) an old bachelor, has quarrelled 
with his nephew Ernesto (Frazer) for refusing to marry a lady of his 
choice. The old gentleman determines to disinherit his nephew and 
marry himself, in hopes of procuring an heir; he calls in the aid of Dr. 
Malatesta (F. Meyer) to accomplish his design. The Doctor introduces 
a gay young widow, Norina, (Mrs. Seguin) whom he passes off as his sis- 
ter, just released from a convent, as the destined bride of his patron. 
Norina it appears is betrothed to Ernesto, and Malatesta, as the friend of 
the young lovers, plans the scheme of contracting the widew to Don Pas- 
quale, when she is to assume the character of a virago, and by disgusting 
the old bachelor with a wedded life, make him claim a divorce, and par- 
don his nephew. ‘The plot of course succeeds; the venerable bachelor is 
made to repent of his bargain, and the piece ends happily with the union 
of Norina and Ernesto 

Mr. Seguin is not the Don Pasquale of the author, as far as the acting is 
concerned; he sings the music asonly Mr. Seguin could sing it,in this coun- 
try. Mr Frazer renders the part of Ernesto very respectably, and Mr. Mey- 
er has proved himself a valuable addition to the troupe; his vocalization is 
very superior, and bating his German accent, his acting is also above me- 
diocrity. Mrs. Seguin is taxed to the full extent of her powers, both as 
a vocalist andactress. The audience, however, receive her nightly witn 
every demonstration of satisfaction, and that, we suppose, is sufficient 
evidence of her merit. The music of this opera is exceedingly pleasing, 
in the concerted pieces particularly; and although there is no one piece 


that, by its melody, will become a great favorite, yet the harmony of | Numbers 38, 39, 4¢, 41, and 42, which comprehend the parish of St. Patrick, in King’s 
some of the concerted pieces will rank them among the gems of the | County. Also, ‘Township No.'66, in the parish of St. George ; and also, one undivided 


art. The opera has run during the week and promises to become a fa- taining in the whole trom eighty to one hundred thousand acres of land. 


vourite. 


. Mr Simpson is determined to present all the novelty at his command.— St. Lawrence, the beautiful and expansive Bay of St. Peters, nine miles in length, by 
With the new opera, Mr. Marble, the celebrated delineator cf ‘‘ Yankee Harbour, part of Hillsborough, and Mill Lake Rivers, are also embraced within its limits. 


characters” presents his attractions. 


Mr. Marble is, perhaps, the most original and truthfal personator of Yankee 
culiarities now upou the stage. There is a freshness and earnestness about | £1000 sterling and upwards, for a term of Forty Years. Tue residue of the Land on the 


ble that is not pussessed by any of his rivals ; he carries his audience en- 


tirely with him, which is one great proof of his excellence. He has also thead- | Yellow, and Black Birch, Oak, Ash, Elm, Beech, Rock, White Curled or Bird Bye Ma- 


vantage of a new set of pieces, written expressly for him, thas combi- 
ning novelty and the absence of comparison in his delineations. He has 
been received with shouts of laughter and applause during the week. 
Bowery Tueatre.—lvanhoe, that splendid Epie Romance of Scott’s, 
has been converted into an Equestrian spectacle, and is drawing overflow- 
ing audiences uightly at this house. The tournament at Ashby de la Zouch 
the attack and burning of Torquilstone Castle, and the lists at Temple- 


® 6 aru given with a gorgeousness and dramatic effect really surprising land, to which there isan eacellent road. Numerous other roads intersect this property 
We understand this is only the first of a series of entirely new ejues- cility toa purchaser of locating Tenants or Settlers in the inte ior of the Estate, withe 


trian pieces that Mr. Jackson proposes to bring out during the engagement 
of Messrs. Rockwell and Stone's troupe. 

Otrympic THeatre.—Mitchell has prodaced a fairy extravaganza foun- 
ded on the opera of the Bronze Horse, called the Flying Horse. We have 
vuly space to say that it has proved perfectly successful. It is full of points, 
is admirably acted, and beautifully put upon the stage. 


L — —_- — 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Last night of the New Opera of DON PASQUALE in which Mrs. Seguin, 
and ee Frazer, Seguin and Meyer will perform, and last night of the engagement of 

rt. Marble. 

Tues tay—Mr. Marble’s Benefit and last appearance. 

The New Opera o( THE BREWER OF PKESTOR, translated from Adolph Adam’s 
Opera of La Bautseur de Prestor, author of La Bayadere, The Postillion of Lonjumeau, 
&c., is in rehearsal and will speedily be produced with new scenery, dresses &c. 


LADY, who has been long accustomed to give instructions in French, Music and 

-& those branches of English usually taught in schools, is desirous of obtaining a situa- 
tion as governess in a private family, and begs leave to refer any person who wishes to 
engage her services in that capacity to Edward Prime, Esq., No. 42 Wall st, or to Mrs. 


Okill No. 6 Clinton Place, or to Dr. Bartlett. Albion Office, where all communications 
may be addressed. 


JOHN NIMMO, Agent for the proprietors of News eriodical £ ice : 
No. 8, Wellington-Buildings, k ors 0} wspapers and Periodical Publications, 


3 ing-street, ‘Toronto, begs to intimate that he is 
Agent for the following . a ae 


ml4 3t* 


NEWSPAPERS. 
The New York Albion (weekly) 







inn Gd Gomme iene eocce ane sb Cevcceee eoceveccece fl 

The Edinburgh Weekly Register...................ss60ess........., 

The Edinburgh Witness (twice a week)............. Hea ar 

The Philadelphia Saturday Courier..........."""* esetiiaes 

The United States Saturday Post................ 1.2 
PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (in monthly parts)..... ........... 076 

Hant’s Merchants’ Magazine (monthly)......................... Nitohahaeteag gr cree 150 

The Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal (monthly)......00 00 5 0 

The London Penny Magazine (in monthly parts)................. 3 

Godey’s Lady’s Book (monthly) ...........00s:seeccscsccesccseccs oes .ceee i. 0 

Graham's Magazine (monthly).......-..0seceecrceeeseee seeccccecereeecncccce te 0 





All Subscriptions payable in advance. Ali letters must t -pai 
Tareas 23rd February, 1246 7 m4. 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great W ; 
Ss Ship Co.’s steam ships, the “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 bores bowen, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N.C jer ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From New York. 





From Liverpool. 












r. Vandenhoff | of the Messrs. Abbott,’ rendered the accommodations of the edifice in Houston-st., insut- 





Ce Alvion. 


BBOTT’S INSTITUTION for Senior Classes of Young Ladies.—Gor- 
A Haw D. Aspsort, at No. 258 Fourth-street, Washington-square ; after May Ist, at 
No. 15 University-place, cor. Ninth-street.—The increasing numbers in ‘ The Institution 


ficient. Arrangements were accordingly made in December last for removing the Senior 
Department hitherto under the charge of Mr. G. D. Abbott, to bis residence in Fourth- 
st., where it is now continued asa distinct institution. The establishment at Houston-st., 
will hereafter be under the entire direction of his brothers. x 

The institution at Fourth-st., is specially intended for Young Ladies who have passed 
through the elementary courses of Education, and are prepared to advance in more ele- 
vated studies—the higher Mathematics, Ancient aud Modern Lai uae, Rivers Relles 
Lettres, Music, Drawing, Natural Science, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, ! hetoric, 
Logic, the Evidences o Natural and Revealed Religion. Interesting classes in Latin, 
French, Mental Philosophy, Butler’s Analogy, History, Music and Drawing, are now in 
progress. Young Ladies who have completed their regular course of education, and yet 
risk lo pursue some higher studies, are admitted to the lectures and instructions in these 
branches. 

INSTRUCTORS 


Gorham D. Abbott, Principal—In the Bible as a Classic, Mental Philosophy, the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Re vealed Religion. : 

A. S. Villeplait, A. M. Graduate of the College of Henry IV., at Paris, and late Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages in the University of Nashville, Tenn.—in the French Language 
and Literature. 

Prof. George F Root—Music asa Science and an Art. 

Augustus A. Cowles, A. M.—Drawing. ‘ 

Miss Eliza H. Flint—Latin, French and English branches. f f 

Courses of Lectureson various subjects, by distinguished professional gentlemen, will 
be annually delivered. A course of great interest in History is now in progress. Others 
on Elocution and on Evglish Literature will be soon commenced. More particular in- 
formation may be obtained from the Principal. feb 14 41. 

OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American moyai Mail Steam Packet Sbips Hibernia and Caledonia will 
leave Baston, for the above ports, as follows: : j 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Commander, on Wednesday Ist day of April 1846. 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander, on Friday Ist day of May 1846. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halitax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent. 
at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 


YO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let ata 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of u 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and aflords upwards of twenty tee- 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store, For particalar- 
apply t Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
Toronto. 2. m6 
ALUABLE BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED BY EDWARD WALKER. 

114 FULTON STREET.—ROMANISM Vs. THE BIBLE.—It is our belief that 

ten thousand copies willbe sold in less than six months.—Knickerbocker Magazine, Sept, 
845. 
Just published, tenth editionof DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM. With 52 
Engrayings, in various bindings.—In the short space of six months, this beautiful and pop- 
ular work has reached its Tenth Edition. This is altogether unparalleled in the history of 
American book making. Every American Protestant should furnish himself with a copy 
of this faithful History of Romanism. Price $3,00. 

IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK.—THE STATESMAN’S MANUAL.—In the 
press, and nearly ready,a new and enlarged edition of Presidents’ Messages. In two hand 
ome volumes, 8vo. ‘The whole collected from Official Documents, By E. Williams, 

sq. 

ConTENTs.—1. The Speeches or Addresses, and Messages of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to Polk.—2.—A Memoir, or Biographical Sketch of each 
President, preceding his Message.—3.—An account of the Inauguration of each Presi- 
dent, and a History of the principal political events of his administration, and of the 
transactions of Congress at each session, during the period. These sketches follow 
the Messages, &c., of each President, and, with the Messages, form a_compendious Po- 
litical History of the United States, for the last fifty-seven years.—4.—Declaration of In- 
dependence.—5.—Articles of Confederation.—6.—Constitution of the United States, with 
Notes and References.—7.—A brief History of the events and circumstances which led to 
the Union of the States and formation of the Constitution.—8.—A Synopsis of the Consti- 
tutions of the several States.—9.—Tables of Members of the Cabinets of the various ad: 
ministrations, Minisiets to Foreign Countries, and other principal public officers.—10.— 
Chronological Table of Political Events in the United States.—11.—Statistical Tables of 
Revenue, Commerce and Population —12.—A_ Complete Index, or Analytical Table of 
Contents to the whole work, Price $5 00, 

COMPANION TO JOHN BUNYAN.—The Fourth Edition of Dr. Cheever’s Lec- 
tures on Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Life and Times of John Bunyan, illustrat- 
ed with beautiful steel engravings. Price $2 50. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.—Just published, the tenth edition of the People’s Guide 
to Knowledge. Upwards ot 300 illustrations. Price $2 50. 

THE MISSIONARY MEMORIAL.—Price $2 09, 

At Seog 7 HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION.—With numerous plates, extra 

gilt. rice $2 00, 
“ NEAT AND ELEGANT BOOKBINDING.—E. Wacker, 114 Fulton Street, res- 
pectfully informs his Friends, and the Public in general, that he has made extensive pre- 
_parations for binding Hazpers’ Illuminated Bible, iu beautiful and costly Pictorial Bind- 
ings. 

(Persons collecting six copies of this Bible, and forwarding them to the subscriber, 
will receive the Binding of one copy gratis. 

te TO CLERGYMEN, POSTMASTERS, AND OTHERS—WANTED, in every 
town and village in the United States, responsible men to procure subscribers, and en- 
gage in the sale of the above works, to whoma very liberal per centage will be allowed. 

teb 21 E. WALKER, 114 Fulton-st., New York. 








0 BE SOLD.—A valuable extensive Freehold Estate situated in Prince Edward 
Island, Gulph of St. Lawrence, British North America, consisting of Townships, 


third part of the residue of Township No. 43, in East Parish, in the said County, con- 
‘ i This estate 
embraces on the North, between Twenty and Thirty miles of Sea Coast, in the Galph of 


one in breadth, with sufficient depth of water for fishing and coasting vessels ; Savage 


1'be soil of this extensive tract of land may compete in quality with the soil generally of 
this Island. 
About 20,900 acres are occupied by between 300 and 400 Tenants, with a Rental of 


several Townships, is unimproved, (except Morrell Farm,) covered with well preserved 
timber, consisting of Spruce, Fir, White and Black Hemlock, Juniper or Larch, White 


ple, fit for plank, deal, and railway timber for the Home or English Market, and also for 
ship building, for which there are several commodious Ship Yards on the property new 
in the hands of the proprieior, with suitable buildings for those establishments, at pre 
sent in use for that profitable branch of industry. 
There are five Saw Millsand one Grist Mill in operation on the estate, (besides other 
gis or flour mills in the neighbourhood,) the latter two miles distant from Morrell 
louse, the seat of the Proprietor, and Morrell Farm in his occupancy consisting of 500 
acres (which may be enlarged to 10#0 acres or more on occasion) i a high siate of culti- 
vation with suitable buildings beautitully situated on the South side of St. Peters Bay, 
twenty-seven miles from Charlotte Town, the seat of Government and Capital of the Is- 


in various directions to the extent of sixty miles and upwards, thas affording every fa- 


outany expenditure of Capital for that end. Morrell River, one of the largest in the Is- 


land, has many branches and takes its serpentine course through Townships, Nos. 38, 39 
and 40, a distance of upwards of twenty miles, and fallsinto St. Peters Bay ; it abounds 
with Salmon, Trout, Shell, and all other fish peculiar to the Island. The Charlotte 
Town Market ischiefly supplied with Salmon from that Bay and River, ‘Pwo smailer 
rivers, the Midgel and Matie have their sources in this property and flow into St. Peters 
ay :—A very valuable salt water fishing ground extends along the Sea Board of this es- 
tate, where large quantities of Codfish, Mackarel, Herrings, and Gasperaux, in their re- 
spective seasons, are annually caught, and in which undertaking, capital if judicieusly 
applied, may be most profitably employed. 
his estate is the most extensive and splendid that has been offered for sale in this Is- 
land, and whether regarded as a profitable investment of capital fora private gentleman, 
or of one extensively engaged in Commerce, it cannot fail to be equally eligible. 

The proprietor haviag been resident upon the Estate for more than forty years, great 
care, of course, has been taken by him in the preservation of timber, as well as in its gen- 
eral improvement; but who has now arrived ata period of life when the pleasures de- 
rivéd from the possession of property cease ; is therefore desirous of disposing of it. Its 
various boundaries have been at great expense, recently, accurately deftned by competent 
surveyors. 

Halt the consideration money may remain on the security of the Estate by Mortgage, 
if required by the purchaser. 

Lithographic Maps of Townships, Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42, comprising the parish of 
St. Patrick; and plans of Townships, Nos. 66, and 43, may be seen on application to 
WILLIAM FORGAN, of Charlotte Town, in Prince Edward Island, Esquire, Barrister 
at Law, by whom all particulars regarding the Estate, will be made known to_intendin 

yurchasers, and to Andrew Colville, Esquire, or Edward Irving, Esquire, 9 Soacunth 

uildings, London, or Edward Worrell, Esquire, 55 Cambridge-street, Connaught 
Square, London. 

rince Edward Island, 26th January 1846. 





feb 28 3m. 


Cw E ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pels is 
comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this tri- 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish. 
The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as — a manner as possible. 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a remedy 
that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits, 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. hose subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 
nute, when applied to the affected nerve. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulion,cor. William st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect- 
able Druggists in town and country. rice 25 cents, 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription ot one ofthe most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successful salve ever used for 
intlammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where tbe eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two o1 three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it is a 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- 
pee ceetens. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 

»lindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by the applica- 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing efficacy. 
Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by 4.B 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st., and 77 East Broadway. And 
sold also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 















- 11th April | Thursday............... Seecccecees 7 
30th May | Thursday....... Séecce aepccvcess sath jek 
90 08600006 e00ebesd se00 sees 25th July | Thursday .........-...cecceeeeseee.20th Ang 
SONwLOCEDECObOrs cveeserl ee 12th Sept | Thursday .....-....6.000.eseeeeeeee 8th Oct 
beeapaseeenter+ens cane eee Sist Oct | Thursday .......6..cecececscecsees 26th Nov 
a GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. 
Saturday bedoedss ++-9th May | Saturday...... 6th June 
SROOERT o0cccssccccoccess SORT 6 MARNIE cey cenncegeens covsesesecoess Ist Aug 
Wednesd 060 6 os -- 26th Aug | Tuesday.... seeeseees eereeeees 22nd Sept 
Tues _ Prrre 6g06 00 S¥esesaned Sth Oct | Tuesday... cee cece cecccseeeee 17th Nov 
Fare to y 7 ol per * GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Stewaru’s fees. 
Fares per “ G 


EAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the Staie 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage, or other info rmation, apply in New York to 

New York, 27th February, 1846. ECHARD ERVIN. 08 eet i 


R. 8. T. STANTON, is authorized to re intions . 
on the Sesmees LE o receive subscriptions, and to receipt therefer, 


p MF 2 Saws and Monthly Journal of Agriceare, at Five Dollars per The real article carefully ay - highly perfumed, for sale by eo a =. 

» .C bers street, ulton st. cor. Wiiliam, a ast 

ble Draggists in the United States. Price 50 cents for large, 
Feb 23—a3m. 


(Signed) EELEY & McELRATH. 


New York, January 20th 1846. my jan 24 3t. 


PURE BEAR'S OIL.-THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alladed to the pro- 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of “ nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his “‘ treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 
very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots ot the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs, The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered witha shining iat which forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the buman race, in leading to the 
recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 

, Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years the pure article bas been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil. 


Chemists, 273 Broadway, 


March 14 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—fhe Proprietors of the seve 

ral Lises of Packets between New York and Liverpool b®ve arranged for their sail- 
ing trom each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2lst, and 26the ery month; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





hips. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _ Days of Sailing from 
York. L verpool. 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “Mm *. MM, * 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ay . 
Pottinguer, Bursley, ‘a *§ 2 OS Oe “ é, “ é, og 
Roscius, Eldridge, “3, * 2, “« 26 eo? * & © 
Europe, Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | «en ¢&  *¢* @ 
John Tt Skiddy,Skiddy, “nt, ©¢ 21, “« “ 26, “ 26, “ 8 
New York Cropper, “nm, *¢ MM, “ 16, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June | 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “Dm * a 7a “¢ © "= 
Siddons Lobb, “UM Sh, % J | Rf. 2 B,  . 28 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “mw * HW * € 
S.Whitney, Thompson, “ U, “ 11 “a! «© 6, « “ 26 
Yorkshire mae’ om * B® * 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 21; ° 6 & 6 «& 

Sheridan, Cornish, sg, ** “ 26 “« ii, * il, * 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} cen’ e «- 
Virginian, Hiern, ft le Se a oe “« #, “ 26 
Oxford, Rathbone, “mn, “* HH, “ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “21, “ 21, “« 21 “ 66 a 6 “é 4 


Garrick, Trask, “om, * , “ 26 “ ve “ vid “ oy 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 3, July 1 “ws “* 6 * 


These - are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendees, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be stricthy adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..........++.s000% 100. 
6 “6 from * to New York,...... 125. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Euro eC, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents fui ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
330 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW vous AND LONDON PACKETS,—T» sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tno 
+ every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punciually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. ondon. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan, 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, os 6, 10, oo Wa, ‘27, ** 

Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, s¢ 20, * 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick}Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ I7, “ 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, * 10, “wm @ * B * @ 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, “* 20, o 2 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 a ¢ mm “* 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 10, 10, “pPm* FF * &% * @ 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “os, “3, « 20)May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April, Aug.1, Dew 1§ “ 1, * 12, * 9 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | * 10, “10, sn * ft, *  * 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, * 20, “ 20, “« 20|)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all! of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi. 
gators. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sentby them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU.,78 South-ss 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, Papseee Line].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as tollows : 


From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Peb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. Jume and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J.B Pell, do 16th Maveh, July, and Now 


Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels wil) 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


NIEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or ip a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1YVear. | Age. | 1 Vear 
14 | 072 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 
15 077 27 112 | 39 | 1 57 51 7 
16 0 84 28 1 20 ; 40 1 69 52 2 00 
17 0 86 29 1 28 | 41 1 78 53 ; 2 10 
18 0 89 30 131 | 42 1 85 54 = 
19 6 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 8 
20 091 32 1 33 | 44 1 90 % 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 7 
2 0 95 34 1 35 | 46 1 92 58 3 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 . wo. 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 | 68 | 4 3 
25 1 00 87 1 43 49 1 95 











Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ta 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemabie for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be depositea shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr. 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 

Cuarces C. PaLmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 

abfebltt Physician to the Company 


UTCHESS AGRICULTURAL AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 

PREMIUM FARM UNION VALE.—The summer session for Practice! operations 
on the Farm commences the first week of April. Students received during the whole 
season of tarm work; the year reckoning in eachjease trom the day of arrival. Fee for the 
year $200 including all expenses. 

This Institution is under the Patronage of the American Institute, and the Agricultural 
Society of Dutchess. For further particulars address JOHN WILKINSON, Principal 
and Director of Farm operations, Poughkeepsie P. O. Dutchess Co., N. ¥. mar7 2m 


David 8. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R, Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


Jobn Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8S. Suares 
John J. Paimer, 
John J. Astor, 


MER GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway, East side, between 
White and Walker stree.—Annual Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN gratefully ac- 
knowledges the liberal patronage of her arduous enterprise, and respectfully informs 
her patrons and all interested in procuring good domestic servants, that the Agency will 
from the Ist of November, supply families with domestics by the year or half year at 
a moderate charge, payable in advance. Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P. M. ; on Saturdays 
till 12 at noon. 08 It 


STATE CONVENTION.—STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.—We, the Secretary of 
State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, having formed a Board 
of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the provisions of the act entitled. “* An 
act recommending a Convention of the people of the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvas. 
sed and estimated the whole number of votes or ballots given for and against the said 
yroposed “ Convention,” at a general election held in the said State on the fourth day of 
November, in the year 1845, according to the certified statements of the said votes or 
ballots received by the Sevretary of State in the manner directed by the said act do here- 
by determine, declare, and certify that the wh vie number of votes or ballots given under vir- 
tue of the said act, was two hundred and forty seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen ; that 
of the said number, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or 
ballots were given against the said Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass 
that a majority of the votesor ballots given as aforesaid, are for a Convention, the said 
canvassers do farther certify and declare that a Convention of the people of the said State 
will be called accordingly; and thatan election for Delegates to the said Convention, will 
be held on the last Tuesday of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the 
Capitol, in the city of Albany, on the first Monday in June, 1346, pursuant to the provis- 
ions of the aforesaid act of the Legislature. 
Given under our hands at the Secretary of State’s office, in the city of Albany, on the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 


and forty-five. 7 
N. 8S. BENTON, Secretary ot State. 
A. C. FLAGG, Comptroller. 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 

Strate or New York, Secretary’s Orrice.—l certify the preceeding to be a true 
copy of an original certificate of the Board of State Canvassers, on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, at the city of Albany, the twenty-sixth day of 
September, in the year ofour Lord, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five. 

. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
State or New York, Secretary’s OFFice, 
Albany, January, 28th, 1846. 

To THe Snerier oF THE County of New York.—Sir: Notice is hereby given, that 
pursuant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘An act recommending a Convention of 
the People of this State, passed May 13, 1845, an election will be held on the last Tuesday 
of April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
Convention tobe held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and the certificates 
above recited. 

The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same as 
the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. 

Respectfully yours, , 
N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1845. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 

ments of the statute in such case made and provided for. WM. JONES, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

( All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
week until election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 

See ry Statutes, vol. I, chep. vi., title 3d, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. 

febi8 t E. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aif 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cal - 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by ENRY JESSOP, —— ter, “4 — corner of Gold street. 
> i imes find a good assortment for sale by 
iy dealers will at all times g Mr JAMES FOX, Monta 








Broadway, and by all respecta 
sab,2! cents for small bottles. 


JOHN: ROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oil Military Shaving 
ny vont ee) Ao Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &¢., 3 Courtlandt Street 
\ and 78 Trinity Place, New York. feb 7 3m. 
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